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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ITHER the European peace is in danger, or Prince Bismarck 
is anxious it should be thought in danger, for all manner of 
dangerous rumours are current in Berlin. The Ministerial Post of 
that city even warns its readers to awake, for ‘‘ war is coming 
on.” It declares that the majority in the French Assembly 
and Marshal MacMahon and the French Princes are anxious 
for war, lest the Republic should establish itself, and that they 
look to an Austro-Italian alliance for aid, which, however, has 
not yet been secured. Italy is not unwilling, as she desires to 
make of the Pope a tool to spread Italian influence all over the 
world, but in Austria the Andrassy Government is not yet turned 
out. All this seems very dreamy, and the Post acknowledges 
there may be delay; but the Berlin Correspondent of the 
Times thinks the article important enough to send by tele- 
graph, and it would hardly have been published without some 
serious object. That object may be to hint to Austria 
that the Emperor's visit to Italy has displeased the German 
Government, or it may be to create an impression in Ger- 
many that Austria as she exists is a standing danger to the 
United Empire. In any case, it deserves to be noted, more 
especially as France, which desires only peace, is so directly 
accused of troubling the waters. 

















The recent German correspondence with Belgium on the subject 
of the Belgian remissness in putting down the fomenters of dis- 
turbances in Germany, has partially come out this week, and is 
certainly of an ominous character. Germany made her complaint of 
three matters,—of certain episcopal addresses of sympathy to the 
German Bishops, now rather stale; of an inadequate prosecution 
of the alleged plot to assassinate Prince Bismarck, of all the steps 
of which the Belgians say that the German Minister was cognisant, 
and that at the time he made no complaint; and of a recent 
address by a “Society of Pontifical Works” to the Bishop of 
Paderborn. “A State,” says the German Note, ‘ which enjoys 
the privilege of neutrality seems to be for this very reason pledged 
in a high degree to watch that its territory does not become the 
theatre of enterprises directed against the peace of neighbouring 
States, or against the security of their inhabitants. The most 
powerful Empires have regulated their legislation on this basis, 

and have completed it, when necessity for such a course has 
arisen.” To this Belgium replied :—*‘« Belgium, independent and 
neutral, has never lost sight of its international obligations, and 
it will continue to fulfil them in all their extent. To perform 
this task it will find the surest support in its institutions, which 
sprang, if the term may be used, from the vitals of its past, 
and suited to the character of the country, have under- 
gone for nearly half a century the proof of events, and 
have become conditic as indispensable to its existence.” That | 
a8 grave and significant language on both sides, and would 
— to involve a still more serious stage of the same controversy. 
oy eg wish to convey to one and all of the neutral States 
a that, for the future, neutrality must imply a Teutonic 

»—like the bias of Switzerland, whose example she expressly 

extols,—or else—disappear ? 


character of the prevailing mood in Germany. Dr. Sigl, the editor 
of a Bavarian Ultramontane paper,—the Vaterland,—which had 
attacked Prince Bismarck, was found guilty, and condemned by 
a Munich Court of Justice to ten months’ imprisonment; but 
either by connivance or otherwise, got out of Bavaria into 
Austria before the imprisonment commenced. The German 
Government instantly applied to the Austrian to arrest the fugi- 
tive, and it was said that he actually was arrested at Salzburg, and 
is to be handed over immediately to the Government of Berlin. 
That is a curious act of subserviency on the part of Austria. Even 
Turkey refused to give up to Austria, in the old days of the Hun- 
garian war, the political offenders for whose extradition Austria 
asked. But what Turkey then refused to do, Austria, it appears, 
now cheerfully does. 


Prince Bismarck was sixty on the 1st of April, and received a 
perfect deluge of congratulations on that event, most of them, 
like that from Leipsic, specially congratulating him on his courage 
in encountering the Papacy. This address asserted that Germany, 
‘honestly vindicating a creed based upon the laws of logic and 
the results of science, presents a phalanx that cannot be broken 
through.” We suspect the “laws of logic and the results of 
science " taken alone would present a very poor resistance indeed 
to any real faith, however simple. Germany under Luther made 
a far more formidable stand against the Papacy than Germany 
under Bismarck and Buchner is likely to do. We do not, of 
course, intend to imply that Bismarck himself accepts or values 
the alliance of the scientific Materialists, but unquestionably he 
owes much of his popularity to their enthusiasm for his methods, 
—and equally unquestionably those methods smack of true 
materialism, though it be the materialism of statesmanship. 


The Farmers are declaring everywhere against the ‘Tenant-right 
Bill, which they say is worse than useless. In Cheshire, Lancasbire, 
Devonshire, Leicestershire, Gloucestershire, and several other 
counties they have resolved that the clauses which maintain freedom 
of contract, and therefore destroy the Bill, must be struck out, and 
that any Bill which affects the present system must confer a new 
and a general security. In Cheshire the scene was a striking one, 
as the Duke of Westminster himself presided at the meeting, and 
the room was full of Leighs, Egertons, ‘Tollemaches, and members 
of other old county families. They endeavoured at first to 
support the Bill, and then to prevent a division, but it was all of 
no use. The farmers were thoroughly roused, insisted on a 
division, and led by Mr. Latham, a Liberal landowner, thoroughly 
defeated their own landlords. It is a regular revolt, and it is 
quite possible, as we have pointed out elsewhere, that the Tenant- 
right Bill, if it comes down from the Lords, may prove the most 
important measure of the Session. The omission of the Con- 
tract clauses is sure to be proposed, and the County Members 
may be driven to the alternative of walking out of the House or 
losing their seats at the next election. In either case, their con- 
fidence in Mr. Disraeli is likely to be reduced to a measurable 
quantity. 


Mr. Fawcett attended a meeting of the Farmers’ Club on 
Monday, and warned those present that the clauses in the Tenant- 


\right Bill giving landlords power to interfere with cultivation 


were much stronger than those giving compensation to tenants. 
Leases are often drawn with stringent provisoes, but they are left 
dead-letters, whereas the provisoes under an Act will probably be 
carried out. Strong opinions were expressed in favour of free 
cultivation, and Lord Leicester’s lease was mentioned as best 
calculated to secure it. Under this system, the farmer has 
a lease of twenty years, and for the first sixteen of them 
has no restrictions. During the last four there are no re- 
strictions either, if the lease is to be renewed, but if not, the 
farmer must farm upon the four-course shift. Lord Leicester 
retains power, however, in extreme cases of deterioration, to 
compel cultivation according to the custom of the neighbourhood. 
This, was described as a ‘‘ magnificent lease,” but it must be 





8 A 
There has been another illustration this week of the imperious 


remembered that the Holkham estates are farmed by men with 
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s ° ° PME 
capital, and that in some districts sixteen years would be a long | this was, perhaps, partly due to the illogical and half-and-half 
character of the measure. 








time to trust a hundred-acre farmer. 





| General Cissey, the French Minister of War, on March 20th 
| addressed a Circular to the Generals commanding Corps 
| @ Armée, which has just been published, and is of some jm. 
portance. It informs them that the National Assembly has 
adopted a new Constitution, and that the Government 
while ‘respecting the convictions and souvenirs which 
every one may have in his own conscience,” expects that they 
should not be outwardly evinced in any reprehensible form by 
words, writings, or acts. As Minister of War, it would be hig 
duty to see that every one in the Army conformed to this line of 


Mr. Disraeli, who is pacifying, we cannot exactly say leading, 
the House of Commons by deing nothing in a most humorous 
way, disposed of Mr. Whalley on Thursday by a most feli- 
citous retort. Two Judges, Mr. Justice Lawson in Ireland, and | 
Sir A. Cockburn in England, have recently censured juries in | 
very strong language for failure of duty, and Dr. Kenealy, true 
to his mission of assailing Judges, proposed some days since to 
ask the Prime Minister if he intended to introduce any measure 
for the protection of juries. He was not, however, present 


when his question came on, and Mr. Whalley would not sas St ellis oh a that G Gi - 
read it. The Doctor on Thursday again kept away, but Mr, | CONCUCt rare sienapuagee teenage ra semen i ampetetig c 


Whalley read his question, and Mr. Disraeli answered it. | et subordinates steiotly to obey ie law, avoids the —_ of the 
He had no control over the Judges, which belonged ex | Word “Republic altogether ; but his utterance, so far as it goes, ig 
clusively to Parliament, but greatly as he respected trial | Peassuring, as no coup Pat o—-~ be struck withow! his knowledge 
by jury, he could not believe that juries were infallible, and and oommanh. That reassures Paris, where, as we have pointed 
‘‘ from what I have observed of the sayings and doings of the out elsewhere, apprehensions of the violent restoration of the 
Member for Stoke and the Hon. Member for Peterborough, I believe Empire are very vivid. 

The rumour of the intention of the Emperor of Brazil to abdi- 


that is an opinion which they in some degree share with me.” 
As Mr. Whalley had just presented a petition praying for a Royal | cate has been formally denied, and is believed to have been set on 
Commission to upset the verdict in the 'Tichborne case, the House | foot by the Ultramontanes, angry at the arrest of the Bishop of 
of Pernambuco. The Emperor, whatever his own Opinions, ig 
outwardly in entire accord with his Parliament, no new elections 
have occurred, and there is no reason to believe that the Govern. 
ment majority will disappear. That majority is anti-Ultramontane, 
but not in any very extreme sense, and the impression is that the 
Emperor is on the same side. It must be remembered that in 
House of Hapsburg, being the son of an Archduchess,—and his Bese the ry of the Crown on the clestions me very great, 
guest are said to have been cordially agreed on some points of and that Pedro II. is probably the sblest politician as well an fe 
peat . ig - - | best instructed man in his own dominions. 
policy, and at a grand dinner on the 5th the King of Italy drank 
to the health of *‘ my illustrious guest, brother, and friend,” and Mr. J. G. Hubbard intends, on the 16th of April, to move the 
the Emperor responded with a toast to ‘‘my brother and dear | following resolution :—‘‘ That Local and Imperial Taxation, where 
friend,” and ‘to the well-being and prosperity of Italy.” The | their incidence is concurrent, should have a common basis of 
last sentence was not required by etiquette, and has delighted the | valuation, and should be alike assessed upon the net rental or 
Italians, who have a traditional dread of the power which so long | annual value of real property; and that Imperial taxation, 
held a paramount influence among them. The Foreign Ministers | when levied upon industrial earnings, should be subject to 
of both States were present, and had frequent conferences. The | such an abatement as may equitably adjust the burthen thrown 
cordiality manifested by the two Sovereigns seems somewhat to | upon intelligence and skill as compared with property.” The 
object of this Resolution is to allow, in the case of real pro- 
perty, the deductions for repairs allowed by local assessors, and 
in the case of industrial or professional incomes such deductions 
as ought to be allowed for savings. Mr. Hubbard would, in fact, 
tax not the whole income, but only the portion of it available for 
expenditure. Unfortunately he does not suggest any means of 
show that the wedge was not any thicker at the other end than ascertaining this pupeeen, which hes been s pants for yeas, 
it is at this. Mr. Leatham resisted the Bill in a vivacious speech, and unless he can & this, the Howe of Commons we on rai, 
basing his opposition on women’s want of reasoning faculties,—a | *” abetanct souention. Dednctions aneof ne goodie ep eee 
dangerously sweeping objection, when we look at such exhibitions of they only compel the Trensury to ack Ser exten pennies in Sega. 
masculine reasoning faculties as that of the mobs which support the} Mr. Holms on Tuesday made an attempt to anticipate the 
Claimant. Mr. Leatham touched stronger ground when he pointed | Budget by a resolution condemning the Brewers’ licence. This 
out the indifference, nay, the dislike of the majority of women to | licence, which was put on in 1862 instead of the hop-duty, and now 
the measure, and when he maintained that women are really better | yields £450,000, presses, he said, with unequal weight on the large 
represented by their husbands and brothers—however imperfectly | and the small brewers, and is killing the latter out. They pay @ 
that may be—than they ever would be by the results of their own | fixed sum, and of course every barrel they make bears more duty 
votes. Mr. Smollett took the coarse-jocose line against the Bill, | than every barrel made by the great brewer. The consumption 
touching, of course, and very rudely, on the agitation against the | of beer, too, is not increasing as it should, and Mr. Holms atiri- 
Contagious Diseases Act, and quoting with rather more point | buted that to the licence. Sir Stafford Northcote, in a reply 
which obtained Mr. Gladstone’s decided approval, showed that 
“ Men with their heads reflect on this or that, the reduction in the small brewers began before the licence was 
But women set their hearts on God knows what,” imposed, and was a natural consequence of the better article 
—and remarking that if the poet had lived till our time, he would | which their capital enabled the big brewers to give ; but admitted 
have known that they,—or rather, we suspect, a very small hand- | that a grievance existed, and promised to remedy it when he 
ful of them,—now set their hearts on the Lodger Franchise. brought in his Budget. Mr. Holms was not satisfied with this, 
To him replied Mr. Stansfeld, in astern speech, displaying some but took a division, and was beaten by 203 to 83. A ee 
indignation at Mr. Smollett’s coarseness, but indicating, as we have | feature in the debate was a protest by Mr. Bass against beng 
elsewhere shown, that his own mind was a little disturbed from its | t@xed at all, Why should he be asked to pay £14,000 a = 
usual perfect equilibrium by his own very strong prepossessions. | OTe than any other tradesman? There are no reasons ne 
Sir Henry James proved that Mr. Stansfeld was at direct issue with | that the State must have revenue, that it must get ee ae 
the chief devotees of women’s rights, when he declared that the Bill | t@Xation, that it is good to tax luxuries before rr mut 
might be accepted as in some moderate sense a final settlement that it is best to tax those luxuries in which pages get 
of the question, and Sir H. James also insisted on the danger of increase, of consumption is desirable. But then those 
women’s votes being given under spiritual authority on behalf of | *°*™ sufficient. sia as Sos 
very bad causes,—an argument which had some weight with the Captain Hyde writes to Thursday’s Times to justify b 
House which passed the Public Worship Act. On the division, | in the case of Luke Hills, the carter whose case was disc hof 
the Bill was rejected by a majority of 35 (187 to 152); but the | Parliament a week or two ago, and who was fined by a Bene! 
It was a little personal, | Sussex magistrates for breaking a year’s engagement entered om 
It | with Captain Hyde. We stated the case pretty accurately at “ 
time, but it appears that Captain Hyde holds that he has m0 


roared, 

The Emperor of Austria arrived in Venice on the 4th inst., and 
was magnificently received, the whole city turning out in his 
honour. Processions were organised on the Grand Canal, the 
great square was illuminated, and the Emperor was welcomed at 
a series of State entertainments. Victor Emanuel,—who is of the 





have annoyed Berlin. 

Mr. Forsyth moved on Wednesday the second reading of the Bill 
for removing the political disabilities of women, in a speech in 
which he repudiated the intention of enabling married women to 
vote, and ridiculed the notion that women could ever become 
Members of Parliament,—in short, in a speech intended to 


Lord Byron’s description of women,— 











is action 


discussion was not, on the whole, good. 
a ‘little vulgar, a little epigrammatic, and a little narrow. 
hardly mounted into the higher air of political principle, but 
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idence for his view of it than even his friends in Parliament 

+ forth, and especially that he has a witness who could swear 
se the wife of Hills was not present at the making of the agree- 
ment, as She said she was, and that her evidence therefore was in 
that pave worthless. Captain Hyde asserts that the agreement 


qvas written down and read over in the presence of his two sons 


to Luke Hills, and by him agreed to, though never signed ; and | 


tain Hyde) spent £2 7s. 6d. in fetching Hills, and 
proton ae his oe when Luke Hills had broken his 
engagement,—though how both sums can be chargeable to the 
one man’s fault is not very clear, and still less how Captain 
Hyde can charge £5 for the loss of five days’ ploughing, when, as 
is alleged, Luke Hills gave twelve days’ notice of his intention to 
leave. It is evident that the opposite parties will always have 
different impressions of parole engagements, and it is, therefore, 
highly inexpedient,—as it is apparently illegal,—to punish any 
asserted breach of such parole engagements by heavy fines and 


imprisonment in default of paying them. 


Mr. Courtney made an able speech last week at Liskeard, in 
which he was wise enough to let bygones be bygones, and not 
renew the personal dispute with Mr. Horsman. He dwelt chiefly 
on the Tenant-right question, quoting an opinion which he said 
was held both by Mr. Caird and by Lord Derby, but which a cor- 
respondent of the Times declares has never been held by Mr. 
Caird, that under a better system of tillage the produce of the 
English soil might possibly be doubled. Mr. Caird, it is 
said, holds only that that produce may possibly be in- 
creased by twenty per cent., but not doubled. However, 
whatever the exact figure may be, there is no doubt that a 
better system, of which securer tenure is the chief element, would 
greatly increase both the gross and perhaps also the net produce 
of the soil, and Mr. Courtney was earnest on behalf of such 
security of tenure. Also we regret to say he declared for the Dis- 
establishment of the Church. He called upon Mr. Gladstone to 
return to the lead of the Liberal party and elaborate a great 
scheme of county reform. On the whole, it was an able speech, 
and one which evidently did not diminish the zeal of the electors of 
Liskeard for the chance of a new contest. Certainly to change 
Mr. Horsman for Mr. Courtney would be changing somewhat 
obsolete, for rapidly-growing ability. 


Dean Stanley delivered an eloquent address at Dundee yester- 
day week on “ Religion, Science, and Literature,” which he em- 
bodied in the study of three contemporaries, or almost contem- 
poraries,—Calvin, Galileo, and Shakespeare. He treated Calvin 
as the great theologian of predestination, which he regarded as a 
strained and extreme form of, but still a form of, the gospel of 
Providential guidance, and claimed for Calvin in this matter no 
less a disciple amongst modern men of genius than Carlyle. 
Galileo he treated as the true scientific man, and Shakespeare 
as the poet whose faith was all the greater for not 
being confined to any definite creed. The Dean ridi- 
culed the notion that theology would soon perish from 
off the earth, and declared that its alliance with science and 
literature must be eternal ; and we agree with him. But we do not 
think with him that Shakespeare, with all his greatness, can ever 
be held to embody the highest religion. The one characteristic de- 
lineation wanting in Shakespeare's work is that of a mind specifically 
religious,—that is, devoted to the love of God. That his imagina- 
tion was far too great to be limited to worldly views of the uni- 
verse is true, but on the whole, Shakespeare's largeness of mind 
was surely rather of the worldly than of the religious or devotional 
type. The Dean, wise and eloquent as he is, always seems to us 
to sublimate too much the substance of religion in the form of a 
vague, though beautiful sentiment. 


The Evangelical Alliance recently sent a deputation to Turkey 
to complain of the persecution of some Christian converts, who 
have been seized by the conscription, and the deputation de- 
manded a personal audience of the Sultan. The Papal Nuncio, 
who is in theory an Ambassador, had had one, and were not they 
as good as a Papal Nuncio? Sultans, however, dislike lectures ; 
the audience was refused, and the Alliance is so angry that on 
Tuesday it sent a deputation to the Foreign Office. Lord Derby 
was just the man for them. He was all for freedom of opinion, 
and especially of religious opinion ; he thought their facts correct, 
though there was a conflict of evidence about some of them ; he 
had interfered on behalf of the persons seized, to get them trans- 
ferred to regiments in which Christians were serving, and it would 
never do to exempt converts because they were converts ; and after 


| were. There was no answer to so much common sense, and the 
| deputation went away sadly, having greatly impaired their own 

prestige by mixing up a case of religious persecution—on which 
| they seem to be in the right—with a mere affront to their own 
| dignity on which they are in the wrong. Why should a Sultan 
| receive unaccredited persons from a foreign country who are going 
| to scold him for transactions he knows nothing whatever about? 
They saw the Grand Vizier. 


The State of New York maintains its own canals. Conse- 
quently it has, during the past five years, lost £1,020,000, or 
rather more than £200,000 a year, which is made up by taxation. 
The boatmen have recently complained that the tolls were too 
high, and Governor Tilden, looking into the subject, has dis- 
covered that the whole of this sum is stolen, the State being 
systematically swindled in the letting of contracts. The system 
is for the contractor to tender for certain repairs—say slope 
walls—at a very low rate, and for certain others—say vertical 
walls—at a very high one. His tender is accepted, and then the 
managers order all walls to be vertical, and share the heavy profits. 
The Governor says he could save £200,000 a year by simple 
repairs, but he despairs of getting such a project accepted. It 
would not suit either the engineers or the jobbers. Cannot he 
induce the Legislature to farm out the canals, and so make it the 
jobbers’ interest to get their profits legitimately ? 











The secret of making glass tough appears really to have been 
discovered. M. Francois de la Bastie, a French engineer, after 
years of inquiry, has found that glass heated to a certain tem- 
perature, and passed fora moment through a prepared oil, also 
heated, loses its brittleness, becoming so tough that an 8-oz. iron 
weight, falling on a thin piece from a distance of 4 feet, 
only bounded off. Thin watch-glasses, or plates thrown 
across a room against a wall, fell spinning on the floor. 
When, however, the glass does break it breaks all at once 
into atoms, and the glazier’s diamond makes no impression on it. 
It can, however, be cut with the wheel, and some simple method 
of cutting will speedily be devised, when the glass may be used 
for the commonest as well as the most elaborate purposes. The 
first use of the new material will propably be for stained-glass 
windows, but there will soon be no end to its application. The 
Times’ reporter does not tell us whether it will stand great heat, 
a quality much wanted in lamp-chimneys. 





We have given proof of an almost Quixotic desire to let the Roman 
Catholics of the Empire expound their precise position in answer 
to Mr. Gladstone’s charge against them that they had been guilty 
either of grave mutability or of the gravest treachery, by admitting 
three very able and ina historical point of view very elaborate letters, 
—of unconscionable length by the way,—from ‘An Irish Catholic” 
on the subject. We are by no means desirous of any continuance 
of a controversy which has always seemed to us one of purely 





historical interest, though we shall of course admit, as we 
have already admitted, any apparently successful attempt 
confined within moderate limits of length, to impugn the facts or 
inferences of our correspondent. But we shall probably sum up 
the view of almost all impartial readers of this discussion, when we 
say that ‘“‘ An Irish Catholic” seems to us to have reduced the 
historical justification of Mr. Gladstone’s accusation to very in- 
significant limits indeed. He has, we think, finally disposed of 
the assertion that, except in one instance, there was at any time any 
authorised, public, or official renunciation by the Catholics of 
either kingdom, in exchange for civil or political privileges, of 


| the right to hold the dogma of the Infallibility of the Pope. He 


has shown that in that one instance, when the English Vicars- 
Apostolic, whether in haste, or error, or wile, did no 
doubt commit themselves to what seems to us a de- 
liberate renunciation of the right, they publicly withdrew 
from that position before the advantage which they had hoped 
to derive from it had been gained, and that both the Irish 
and English Catholic authorities repeatedly and publicly avowed 
doctrines inconsistent with it; and that ever afterwards the 
English and Irish statesmen took the very sound view that while 
guarantees for the loyalty of Catholics were very desirable, they 
cared but little about the actual doctrine officially held by Catho- 
lics as to Infallibility, and nothing at all as to the possibility of 
any future development of that doctrine. If Germany had the 
calm gond-sense to take the same view now, Europe would be 
spared an infinity of peril, heartburning, and perhaps blood. But 
even the most eminent statesmen of to-day seem to be them- 
selves infected, somehow, by the ecclesiastical spirit. 





all, Orientals were not Europeans, and not to be judged as if they 


Consols were at the latest date 933-3. 
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456 THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RESTLESSNESS OF GERMANY. 
A7HATEVER else may result from the consolidation of | States, amongst which, we suppose, Italy, France, Austria, 
/ German unity,—a consolidation, to some extent at | and even England are now to be numbered. 
least, as desirable and inevitable as it was rapid and complete, | 7 — — = eo of Germany with Belgium, 
—it is probably certain that the repose which was promised | of which we have heard so much this week, seems to be a pecu- 
to Europe as the result of that event will not be its immediate | liarly striking instance of this German disposition to expect ob- 
consequence, It never was really reasonable to expect that a | Sequiousness from both the Press and the Governments of in. 
people devoid of the sobriety which results from political | a — The complaint of Germany is founded on 
<peri 701 f itics bition.—a | three heads.—the addresses of sympathy written by 

so = ge digpsliccodhey eo sos nak ec cael i alee Catholic Bishops of Belgium : the ames 4 aceon 
sagacities than any other in Europe,—would suddenly gain an | occasion of the first outbreak of the struggle between Germany 
overwhelming ascendancy in Europe and yet use it with un- | and Rome ; on the alleged Duchesne plot to assassinate Prince 
exampled moderation and good sense. We do not in the least | Bismarck, which in all probability was a mere mare’s-nest; 
feel disposed to bear hardly on the German people for as|and on a recent address to the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
yet showing exceedingly little disposition to enforce on their | on purporting to be by a Belgian Committee of Ponti- 
rulers that calmness and moderation of feeling which we | fica Works, which is, however, disavowed by that Committee, 
were so often told that a great Teutonic Power would secure | Germany maintains that if the existing Belgian laws do not 
tous. The Germans are new to the sense of national self- | enable the Government to put down such attempts as these to 
importance, and it undoubtedly gratifies them to find their} disturb the peace of a neighbouring kingdom, those laws should 
chief statesman filling their ears with new evidence of that | be at once strengthened. Clearly that complaint applies, as 
importance almost every day. This habit of making new Fragng chang 7 third heads of it, as much to England 
power felt, was to be expected quite as much from a sudden | as to elgium. e have not yet been charged with har- 

German as from a sudden French supremacy, though ina bouring any one who even in his cups talked of intendi 
different and, no doubt, in a less vain-glorious sense. Assuredly, | to kill Prince Bismarck ; but Belgium, who has, really did take- 
whether it was to be expected or not, Europe is now suffering | UP and inquire into the matter, and the prosecution dropped 
from the results, and suffering something more than might | for want of evidence. We believe the investigation has now 
even have been anticipated, owing perhaps to the excitable and | been resumed, though it is pretty certain that the Duchesne 
imperious character of the powerful statesman who has fairly | plot consisted merely of the ravings of a drunken artisan, ravings 
won the idolatry of Germany and the confidence of his master. | which never grew into any sort of true conspiracy. Still, the 
One day we are informed, by a rumour which may be false, ; complaint that the investigation into a criminal plot was not 
but which, if mythical, is certainly the product of fear, that sufficiently energetic and Serious, 18 reasonable compared with 
Germany is concentrating troops on the Dutch border, and | the complaint that Belgian bishops were allowed to publish 
proposing to the Netherlands to restrain the Catholic priests | their sympathy with the German bishops on the oppressive 

wat a . — * q Nalak lawns « r | . oe 

who have taken refuge there from exciting religious discontent | character of the Falck laws, and that a Society (which, how- 
in the territories of their neighbours; another day we hear, | ever, denies the authorship) had put forth an address of 
on authority admitted to be good, that the German repre- | sympathy to the Bishop of Paderborn on his persecution by the 
sentative at the Court of Rome has been drawing the at- | State. Similar expressions of sympathy by the Roman Catho- 
tention of the Italian Government to the inconvenience | lics of England,—by the Roman Catholic Union, for instance,— 
resulting from harbouring a Pope whose international utter- and by plenty ot individual prelates, have been published over 
ances are unresiricted by any moral guarantees, and yet | and over again; and if Germany conceives she has a right to 
liable to produce very mischievous results on the loyalty | complain of Belgium for allowing these things, she has on every 
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|and stringently prohibit the private practice of looking at 
| Germany without respect, Prince Bismarck makes his dis. 
| pleasure felt either in some direct or in some indirect form. It 
| is not a pleasant prospect for the inferior orders of European 

















of foreign peoples; on a third day we are told that the 
editor of a Bavarian paper which had attacked Prince Bis- 
marek, and who had been sentenced for that offence, has escaped 
into Austria, and that Austria is required to give up the poli- 
tical fugitive; only yesterday an official or semi-official Berlin 
paper seriously declared that a new war with France was 
all but inevitable, and that France is intriguing for an Austro- 
Italian alliance; and in some respects most serious of all, we 


find that a correspondence of an unpleasant character is going | 


on between Germany and Belgium as to the duty incumbent 
on an independent and neutral State of taking active measures 
to put down unpleasant criticisms on the policy of its neigh- 
bours. In fact we have evidence of all the sensitiveness 
which Imperial France exhibited towards the Republican critics 
who took refuge in Belgium, now displayed by Germany towards 
the Ultramontane critics of the same little State, and unfortu- 
nately, in addition to this, an intolerance of Catholic criticism 
in various other regions, in Holland, in France, in Italy, nay, 
even of Liberal criticism in England, which makes anything like 
European repose, even if the condition of France would allow it, 
absolutely impossible. Germany is perhaps unconsciously deter- 
mined, but still none the less resolute, that her personal feelings 


shall count for something big in the equilibrium of Europe; and | 


Germany’s feelings are unfortunately not even left without extra 
disturbance in that condition of excessive sensibility,—of hyper- 
wsthesia, as the physicians call it,—which inevitably follows 
a great moral tumult, a sudden national growth. They are 
artificially excited by the irritability or political dexterity 
of Prince Bismarck, who either really thinks that nobody in 
Europe should presume to criticise his policy, or else affects to 
think so, seeing the enthusiasm that every burst of this imperi- 
ous temper excites in the Prussian Diet and the Reichstag. 
A little girl of three years old once expressed the deep sense 
of aristocratic pride which she had inherited from a very ordi- 
nary middle-class family, by saying to a small plebeian, * ’Ittle 
girl, ou no look at Miss * The German Empire is just 
five years old, but its attitude towards the lower orders of 
European Powers is much the same. If they so much as look 
at Germany without respect, nay, if they do not immediately 





| ground but one just as much right to complain of England. 
| The sole difference is that Belgium is a “neutral” State, her 
| neutrality being guaranteed by Europe, and Germany argues 
| that neutral States ought to be even more careful not to allow 
| offence to the feelings of their neighbours than States which 
| receive no guarantee from Europe of their inviolability in time 
of war. Now that is a difference which does not seem to us 
to tell against a neutral State. The neutrality of Belgium is 
guaranteed, not chiefly for the sake of Belgium, but for the 
sake of Europe. It is Europe quite as much as Belgium which 
| benefits by it, Germany even more than France. We do not 
see, therefore, why neutrality is to diminish the rights of a 
State to secure liberty of opinion and of expression to its sub- 
| jects; or why it is any excuse for making a complaint against 
| Belgium which would not be made against England, that 
| England must defend her own liberty of action at the cost of 
‘her own people, if necessary, while Belgium relies on the 
| pledges of other Powers even more than on her own intrinsic 
strength. If any strong Power is to dictate to a neutral 


o 
State, how it is to legislate in order to avoid giving 
offence to its powerful neighbours, neutrality is not @ 
boon, but a curse. And the language in which Belgium has 
vindicated her own independence against the German criticism, 
seems to show that it is thus that the Belgian Minister under 
stands the position. 

There has been no worse omen for the tranquillity of 
Europe since the war closed than the temper displayed im 
this raking-up of old scores against a weak little neutral 
State like Belgium, on the express ground that neutrals owe 
more precautions, which means more subservience, to their 
powerful neighbours, than States which must fight their own 
battles. That Germany does not hanker after the annexation 
of Belgium as France did, is, we suppose, certain. The Germans 
would be annoyed instead of pleased by the extension of their 
Empire to so many aliens in blood, language, and religion. 
Prince Bismarck will never let France get Belgium, but 
he will never desire to conquer it for his cwn master. 
But not the less this irritable impulse to make the feeble 
‘neutrals tremble at the nod of the master of Europe 
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is a symptom of 


danger which no statesman will see! mustered like bees, they have been hoplessly beaten. Gros- 
In truth, there has been too much | venors, Egertons, Leighs are amazed at the stubborn resolution 


: 1 anxiety. ‘ . . , 
eS sat deal of it, no doubt, perfectly honest,— | with which their own tenants vote against them, and half 


a aid.—a great 
4 ‘an of the great people and great statesman who 


‘splaying the domineering spirit of sudden success. 
No padi lone should fail to mark, indirectly at least, 
its disapproval of this sort of high-handed statesmanship, and 
to indicate its determination to stand by “the independence 
no less than “the neutrality ” of Belgium,—an independence 
s inconsistent with any attempt to govern it by notes 
from Berlin. Germany must be taught that the influence she 
has fairly earned in Europe will not be increased, but 
diminished, by this universal troubling of the waters, and that 
unless she really means a new war—which is not hkely—she 
cannot do better, as far as regards her European ascendancy, 
than keep herself to herself. If Prussia must persecute 
the Roman Catholics of Prussia, let her at least wash her 
dirty linen at home, and not ask every second-rate Power 
in Europe to assist her in that ignominious task. It is not 
thus that the characteristic ascendancy of the great Teutonic 
Empire,—which ought to incorporate as its first principle that 
intellectual liberty of which in its former weak and divided 
state it was the favourite abode, but of which it is the abode 


no longer,—is to be won. 


which i 





THE TENANT-RIGHT AGITATION. 

HERE is cause for the fury of the Zimes about the Tenant- 
right Bill, unreasonable as may be the mode in which 

that fury is expressed. Unless we unconsciously exaggerate 
the importance of the information which reaches us from all 
sides, Mr. Disraeli, and his adlatus the Duke of Richmond 
have once more let the waters loose, and brought in a measure 
the consequences of which may yet prove incalculable. The 
tenant-farmers, who now hold the county representation in 
their hands, are stirred as they have not been stirred for a 
generation, and the landlords are asking in startled wonder 
whether they really are to fall into the position of political 
powerlessness occupied by the Scotch lairds, and to find 
their tenants electing representatives because the landlords 
do not like them. The Tenant-right Bill seems in many places 
to have acted like a match on a haystack, a little fire which 
suddenly produces a great sheet of flame. The tenant-farmers, 
as we pointed out years ago, have almost for a generation been 
discontented with their new position, with its dependence, and 
with its insecurity. They want to be like tenants of houses, 
responsible for the safety of the property they hire, and re- 
sponsible for the rent, but in all other respects totally inde- 
pendent of the men who profit by their payments. Their posi- 
tion has been greatly changed since the repeal of the laws which 
guaranteed them a market. They are called on to learn and 
to spend, to work and to think, as they never were before, 
and have less security than ever that their learning and 
spending, their care and their experiments, will bring 
them any personal gain. The landlords have become 
auctioneers of land, willing to accept the highest bids. The 
tenant manures, and a competitor gets the improved farm. He 
reclaims, and the squire’s heir takes the full value of the new 
land. He “stubs Thornaby waiiste,” and a death brings the 
result of his toil to the auction-room, where, wanting his 
capital for cultivation, he cannot hope to compete. The farmers 
have been boiling with discontent, but hitherto it has been 
hopeless, and therefore inactive ; but hope has come down to 
them at last in the Duke of Richmond’s Bill. The head of 
the Government has sanctioned a Bill the central idea of 
which is that the farmers are right and the landlords wrong ; 
that more security is required by justice, that improvements 
worth years of tenancy may at present be confiscated at 
will. The Government admits they ought to be paid for, in 
meal or malt, in money or length of occupation, and would 


Government—this Government, a Government of peers and | 


squires—say that, if compensation were not fair? It is fair, say 
the tenants; and the mocking contract clauses which destroy 
the Bill seem to them mere cynicisms,—open refusals of an 
acknowledged right. Everywhere, in Cheshire, in Lancashire, 
in Devonshire, in Gloucestershire, in Leicestershire, the Billi is 
rejected, and the Chambers of Agriculture declare that it is 
better there should be no Bill than that the Bill with tho con- 
tract clauses should be accepted by their representatives. The 
gentry have exerted themselves to the utmost, but even 
in Cheshire, where pedigree, popularity, and mental culture 
are exceptionally in their favour, where the richest Duke in 
England went to the meeting himself, and landowning M.P.’s 


believe the Times is right and “a revolution” at hand. “TI 
have never seen the farmers so stirred,” writes to us a great 
proprietor in the South, and asthe reports from the Chambers 


| of Agriculture come pouring in, it becomes evident that the feel- 
| ing is universal, that the County Members cannot resist it, and 


that they would be only too glad if the Bill died a quiet death, 
Not a county seat will be safe if it does not, and a good many 
of those who hold them begin to doubt if mere retreat is suffi- 
cient, and if they must not make some large concession 
while there is yet time. The private remonstrances of con- 
stituents are not likely to be less vigorous than the public 
utterances of the farmers who, in the rapidly spreading Cham- 
bers of Agriculture, have found the courage and the habit of 
debate, who are learning to act together, and who are beginning 
to express opinions right in their owners’ faces with a dour 
decision hitherto seen only North of the Tweed. Long before 
the Recess arrives, there will be as many landowners cursing 
Mr. Disraeli as ever cursed Sir Robert Peel, and perhaps a 
landlord opinion growing in favour of household suffrage in 
the counties, as the only way of averting a political uprising of 
the farmers like that which only a few months ago swept 
Cambridgeshire in one day’s fight out of the proprietors’ hands, 

For—and this the 7Zimes, we suspect, sees clearly, when it 
pathetically asks the Farmers if they really desire a revolution— 
this Tenure Bill, if the fight begins, will be nothing in itself 
but a standard round which to fight a much more serious cam- 
paign. The farmers are the middle-class of rural England ; 
they, in their own belief, produce all its prosperity ; they cer- 
tainly do most of its work, and they have literally only one 
political privilege. They have got the vote, but that is all. They 
are debarred from the magistracy, and therefore from every trace 
of local authority, except a partial control of the highways and 
the right to do all the disagreeable work of the Boards of 
Guardians, and whenever patronage is in question be outvoted 
even upon those Boards by the “ex-officios.” Landlords 
govern the counties, tax the counties, spend the rates of the 
counties, and assert on every possible occasion a social superiority 
in the counties which, though once fully justified by the facts, is 
now becoming inexpressibly galling. So bitter is the resentment 
caused by their pretensions, which they of course from old habit 
think perfectly natural and innocent, that in Highway Boards, 
where the two classes meet for work, the caste quarrel sometimes 
breaks out openly, and the elected Members refuse to proceed to 
business unless the ex-officio Members will retire. The farmers 
ask why they should not govern the counties through their re- 
presentatives for themselves. They are told that the owners 
really pay the rates, for if rates were abolished rents would 
rise to the same amount, but they ask in return whether it 
is the householders who pay Income-tax, and under Mr, 
Disraeli’s suffrage where is the reasonable reply? If the 
householders can be trusted to raise and to spend the 
direct taxes which they do not pay, the farmers can be 
trusted to raise and spend the rates, even if it be true 
that they do not pay them. At the bottom of this tenure 
question, brought up, we must not forget, by Mr. Disraeli in 
his Buckinghamshire speech, and of this local-taxation question, 
brought up by Sir Massey Lopes, a large Tory landowner, 
there lies the far larger question of the claim of the county 
middle-class to equal power at least, in county matters, with 
the county aristocracy. Of course, as money is involved in 
the Tenant-right Bill, and as landlords and farmers are alike 
Englishmen, and prefer disputing about concrete things, the fight 
will rage round that Bill, but the issue at stake is not merely com- 
pensation for marling or manure, but the ultimate power of 
controlling county affairs. Local self-government in rural 














England means, at present, government by landowners ; and it 
is the question whether that is to continue—whether, in 
short, local government, like national government, is to be 
aristocratic or democratic—which, if the farmers revolt from 
the landlords, will at once be at issue. If the tone visible 
everywhere about this Bill is really the tone of the whole farm- 
ing class, as well as of its mouthpieces in the Chambers, the 
Times is right in its fury, for the end of the system it approves 
is close at hand. 

Whether the revolution will be beneficial or not is quite 
another matter. It is not settled yet that the Farmers are 


better qualified than the Squires to govern. The real popula- 
tion, the “men,” will certainly not be as safe in their hands, 
and they will be, when they enter, as is inevitable, on the 
ecclesiastical domain, the narrowest censors the Church ever 
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had. They will be, too, at first without good leaders, for we | tions, his supplication to Russia, his defeat in Napoleon’s 
do not imagine that they will change their colours, or accept | tent in 1860, his signature to the treaty which made 
the guidance of the Liberal party, at least while under its pre- | him no German, would have impaired the reputation of a 
sent leadership. They have learnt for forty-two years to re-| Charles V. And yet this week the Emperor of Austria glides 
gard the Liberals as the men of cities. We fear their tendency | into Venice a guest of Victor Emanuel, and one of the greatest 
will be to follow the Cambridgeshire example, to revolt against | monarchs of the world, and no man looks on him as less, or 
the landlords and the Liberals alike, and to send up either | thinks of him as the failure of his House, or offers him that 
men of their own order, who will not be all Clare Reades, | pity of the historian which marks an irreversible descent 
or men who, like Mr. Rodwell, exaggerate their most | Even in Italy this is no discrowned Bourbon, no beaten Guelph, 
distinctive views. That will not improve the composition of | no cast-down Napoleon, but a Monarch of the first class. 
Parliament at all, but the contrary, though in the end the} whose whispers to his host may affect Europe, to whom 
introduction of any new couche sociale into political life always |a cause as wide as that of the Papacy may look hope- 
benefits a country, but that is not the subject of discussion just | fully for succour, who stands among Kings at least the 
now. What we want to point out to-day is that the Duke of | equal of any man he may encounter in the list. It is 
Richmond’s Tenant-right Bill, with its concessions in prin- la triumph for a nation that he is its guest; an event even 
ciples and retrocessions in fact, appears to have been just too | for Venice, where events have been innumerable, that she gives 
much for the farmers, and that they are revolting in a style | him a reception; a subject of speculation for the proudest 
which threatens to break up the political influence of the | statesmen that he and the King of Italy can chat together in 
landlords altogether. That Bill is to go, to begin with, and} private over the future of the Papacy, and the designs of 
why should they stop there? They can, if they like, compel | Bismarck, and the reversion of the hundred heritages of the 
their Members to strike out the clauses retaining freedom of | still Sick Man. Italy resounds with acclamations because the 
contract, and they show every disposition to do it, and} Hapsburg drinks a health to her prosperity. No ruling man 
to modify besides those clauses about cultivation to which | in yesterday’s history, save Napoleon III., has lost so much, no 
we pointed some weeks’ since, as the second blot on the Bill. | one has suffered so deeply, no one would seem to have been so 
As Mr. Fawcett, in his speech of Tuesday, on freedom of culti- | persecuted by fortune, and no one in Europe holds a prouder 
vation, pointed out so strongly, the provisions against the dete- | place with a more impassive calm. 
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rioration of farms make the landlord the ultimate judge of | The position of the Emperor of Austria,so high after all his 
defeats, and all his failures, and all his concessions, is the more 
| noteworthy, because it has not been justified, before the world 
at least, by any exceptional grandeur of intellect or any un- 
usual loftiness of morale. No historian could call Francis 
| Joseph a great soldier, a great statesman, or a great sovereign, 
without writing a volume to prove his words, which when he 
| had written it would still be doubted; and no moralist will 
| ever place the prefix “ good” before Francis Joseph’s name, 
| He never won a battle. He never retrieved a rout. He never 
| framed aCode. He never devised a policy. He never discerned 
| a counsellor of the Bismarck or even of the Metternich class, 
|He governed Hungary while still a lad most cruelly. He 
| tortured Italy with taxation imposed for torture. He conceded 
‘nothing till he was compelled. He repaid Russia for her 
services with an ingratitude which the Romanoffs will never 
forget. He pardoned the desertion and the execution of the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, received his betrayer as an honoured guest, and 
negotiated with Juarez. He abandoned the Papacy, while still 
convinced, as the world supposes, that the Papacy is divine. 
And yet he stands there in Venice the honoured guest of the 
insurgents who spurned his rule, unscorned by a world so ready 
to heap scorn on the unsuccessful. What is the secret of it all,— 
of the tolerance the world retains, as it were, for this man alone, 
| of the grandeur which adheres to a crown so often trodden in 
| the dust ? 
| We believe the secret is that the world recognises, often 
| unconsciously, a certain majesty both in the throne and in its 
| present occupant ; that the Emperor has succeeded by patient 
dignity, by assuming his position to be immutable and above 
assault, in preserving it intact through all defeats and many 
| humiliations. His Empire is still a great factor in the 
| European system—a necessary factor, Mr. Gladstone once said— 
he still controls a very great army, and he still affects by every 
| movement all the Continental States. He still, though not 
the fanatic he is popularly supposed to be, holds in some in- 
| definable way an indescribable, but still very powerful position 
'as the first lay Catholic in the world. He still, though only a 
| * constitutional ” Monarch, as constitutions go on the Continent, 
remains his own Premier, guides the machine, and gives to all 
| officers in his Empire binding instructions. His prerogative 
‘has been limited, but not lowered. He still, if the circum- 
stances required it, could step forward beyond the constitutional 
| frontier as direct ruler,—could issue orders which, until his 
policy had failed, would be implicitly obeyed. He still carries 
| out his own foreign policy, his own military policy, his own 
| policy on all that dangerous group of new questions which we 
‘call the Ultramontane dispute. He is still the only man m 
Central Europe who at all counterbalances the Hohenzollern, 
and he still in all his acts, and ways, and words retains that 
‘air of calm superiority to meaner mortals which befits the 
Cwsar of the West. He drinks to the prosperity of Italy, after 
declining to visit any Italian city from which a Hapsburg has 
been ousted either by battle or insurrection. He has made 
huge concessions, but always to necessity, always royally, 
always without higgling or pecuniary bargains. He has suffered 
three defeats, and has always acted after them as if defeats or 


good farming ; and though many landlords can be trusted not 
to interfere vexatiously with their tenants, still landlords’ 
agents cannot; half of them have pet crotchets; power is dear 
to the human heart, and the “ Rules” on many estates are 
mere arsenals, from which the land agents can draw at 
will weapons for annoyance or petty dictation. We 
shall, we believe, if the Bill is persisted in as it 
stands, see both sets of provisions struck out, and then 
for the first time the tenant-farmers will realise that they, 
and not the landlords, are masters of the situation. The 
Tenant-right Bill, small as it looks, and carefully as it has 
been worded, may yet prove as effective in altering the dis- 
tribution of political power as the Suffrage Bill of 1867, and 
both will be due to Cabinets whose raison d’étre is to keep 
things permanently very much as they were. Mr. Disraeli 
has dished the Whigs and blown up the Dourgeotsie,and it may 
be his destiny yet to fire a mine under the feet of the land- 
lords. There is often an ironical completeness about a man’s 
career. 





THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA IN VENICE. 


HERE must be some great quality in the present Emperor | 


of Austria, if it be only tenacity of a rather unusual 
kind. He has been the most luckless man in Europe, so luck- 
less that the Hanoverian Minister who wrote “ For Sceptre and 
Crown” hints that he half believes himself to be the evil 
destiny of his Empire, yet no man has ever been less humiliated 
by his lucklessness. Called to the throne while still a boy to 
save a House that seemed about to perish in the storm of 1848, 
he has three times been engaged in great campaigns, and three 
times disastrously defeated. His war with Hungary ended in 
a supplication to the Czar to pour in Russian troops, to do the 
work to which the native King had proved himself unequal. 
The work was done, and done completely, but the mode of 
doing it, the appeal to foreign bayonets to put down a domestic 
trouble, discredited the Imperial House more than the 
Hungarian revolt had done. His war with Napoleon ended in 
the bloody rout of Magenta, the cession of Lombardy to Pied- 
mont, the expulsion of all the Italian branches of his House 
from the Peninsula, and the formation of a free and united 
Italy, the power which the House of Hapsburg least desired to 
exist. His war with the Hohenzollerns ended in his open ex- 
pulsion from Germany—where his family had been first for 
four centuries—in the cession of his last Italian province, in the 
restoration of all her liberties to Hungary, and in the sur- 
render of his own carefully cherished power. Twenty-six years 
of sovereignty, twelve of autocratic power, have left Francis 
Joseph still in the prime of life, but with a third of the terri- 
tories of his House stripped away, with the hereditary leader- 
ship of Germany transferred to his hereditary foe, with the 


last hope of regaining the throne of the Western Empire | 


shattered, and with his own claim of Divine Right to rule laid 
compulsorily aside. Any one of his defeats would have dis- 
credited a reign, Any one of his losses would have marked 
an era in the annals of his dynasty. Any one of his humilia- 
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= were but transactions in the daily business of Haps- 
burg life, He in his own eyes is the fixed datum, all else but 
modifying conditions. His aim, whatever it be—and we fear 
it is no loftier one than the grandeur of his House—has always 
been a single one, and fixity of purpose has enabled him to 
suffer with an unmoved calm. There has been majesty even 
in his failures. 
an “ away Venetia as if it were an Imperial Order, 
resigned Hungary to herself as if he had been but her trustee. 
Died 

ir of the Hapsburgs, is said in the present instance to be the 
result of strict self-discipline, a piece, in fact, of statecraft, but 
+t is never laid aside ; and if it is acting, it is acting so perfect 
that the idea of anything histrionic in the performance is wholly 
wanting. The Emperor was dragged to Hungary to be crowned, 
as it were, by moral chains, and must have felt himself a cap- 
tive to his own subjects; yet as he rode up the Hill of Corona- 
tion at Presburg, and with drawn sword dared the four quarters 
of the world to dispute his title to the throne of Hungary, his 
bearing was that of an heir who has at last obtained an eagerly 
expected inheritance, and seemed to obliterate even the recol- 
lection of the lifelong struggle. It is the same in Italy. There 
is no resentment for defeat in his pose in Venice, no menace of 
a future revenge, no under-current of sarcastic comment,—a 
great monarch is but visiting a slightly inferior neighbour, 
with whom it pleases him to be on the best of terms. That 

rofound sense that etiquette is reality which induced 
him after Sadowa to embrace the King of Prussia, to 


victorie 


compliment an inferior, as it were, on a great achievement, | 


and allow that it had given him new rank, has invested the 
Emperor of Austria with a permanent dignity which, artificial 
though it may be, has served to himself, to his House, and to 
his Empire as a shirt of mail. It is possible to be above 
insult, as well as below it, and to an Emperor of Austria the 
act of a Napoleon, even if that act is the betrayal of his 
brother, is, when policy demands, but an act like another, to 
pass away even from memory. If Italy is lost, Austria remains, 
and is great; if Germany departs, Austria still remains, and is 
great. Reduced to the limits of its ancient county, the House 
of Hapsburg would still bear itself and for years be treated by 
the world as a great and a legitimate power. 


It is useless as yet to speculate on the political object which | 


may underlie the courtesy of the Emperor, for no information 
has appeared, and the data for guessing are very few. That 
the Emperor desires to conciliate his kinsman is evident, and 
it is reasonable to suppose therefore that his object is to obtain 
his assistance in some Italian affair, and as the only Italian 
affair at this moment of international importance is the situa- 
tion of the Papacy, it is probable that communications may be 
exchanged upon that subject. But of the character of those 
communications it is impossible to form an opinion, until 
we know whether or not the Hapsburgs have renewed the 
Holy Alliance. If they have, which is most improbable, for 
Austria and Russia can never sympathise in the East, the visit 
may bode ill for the freedom of the next Papal election. If 
they have not, which is most probable—for the Hapsburgs, 
whatever their freedom from fanaticism, can scarcely sympathise 
with the Falck laws—Victor Emanuel may derive from his great 
kinsman’s presence new courage to resist the pressure he is 
feeling from Berlin. In either case the visit may be of im- 
portance, and in neither case will the world know its meaning 
during the lifetime of the Pope. 





THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


\ TE read with true astonishment Mr. Stansfeld’s statement 
in the debate of Wednesday that Mr. Forsyth’s Bill 


He surrendered Lombardy as if it were an | 


f serene authority, which has always been character- 


'on the same footing in relation to electoral rights. No 
doubt nominally it does so, if it really gives the vote 
ito all women who are householders, of which, in the case 
of married women with real or leasehold property settled 
on them, there seems to be much question. But that is only 
nominal equality. What can be more obvious than that 
the choice of household franchise as a test of electoral 
qualification would never have been wade at all, if the object 
had been to put women and men on an equality, or would 
at least never have been made till the law had been so 
altered as to recognise both the man and his wife as the 
joint legal occupiers of any house in which they resided. 
You might almost as well say that if it had been one essential 
qualification for the franchise that a man, in order to possess 
| it, must have attained the height of five feet nine, and that 
then you had so altered the rule as to give it to either men or 
women who had attained that height,—such an alteration would 
| put women on an equality with men, Obviously no limitation 
likely to exclude the great majority of the fittest women, would 
ever have been thought of, if the original framers of the fran- 
chise law had contemplated putting women on an equality 
with men. It is absurd to argue that Parliament regarded the 
pecuniary responsibilities of a householder as affording a 
specific guarantee of political fitness. No doubt it did. Butno 
one ever supposed that that was the only conceivable guarantee ; 
and no one would ever have thought of selecting that particular 
one at all as the chief guarantee, if it had been supposed at the 
time that it was one which could not be possessed by a very large 
class of well-qualified voters. Therefore, unless Mr, Stansfeld 
is prepared to maintain that, as compared with single women, 
a wife is specially unfitted for the franchise, in consequence 
of her matrimonial status,—and we are sure he is not pre- 
pared to maintain any such extraordinary thesis,—he must 
have been in a very dreamy state when he declared that a 
measure excluding the great majority of mature and prudent 
and responsible women altogether from the franchise, would be 
seriously accepted by the friends of woman franchise as in 
some substantial sense a final settlement of the question. Of 
course the first thing they would say, after this concession had 
been fairly wrung from Parliament, would be,—* women have 
now been put on an equality with men in relation to a test of 
political fitness devised at a time when no one dreamt of 
giving women the franchise ; the equality, however, is but a 
mockery until you make the test itself one that is fair to women, 
instead of merely admitting the right of women who happen to 
satisfy it to be admitted under a most unjust and unequal 
test.’ Nor is there any conceivable answer in equity to such 
an argument. It would, indeed, be so obviously and overs 
poweringly complete, that the battle would immediately begin 
again on the old issue, only that the opponents of the women’s 
franchise would now be at the great disadvantage of having to 
argue for withdrawing altogether the fragmentary privilege 
accorded, while its friends would be appealing to Parliament 
to abide by its accepted logic and complete its work, Mr. Stans- 
feld is usually as lucid as he is fair in argument. And we can 
ill understand how he, of all men, who is certainly not at 
all unfamiliar with the prevalent Continental belief that 
universal suffrage is the only reasonable franchise, should have 
been able to persuade himself that a device of this kind, which 
puts women on an equality with men only in relation to a 
species of electoral condition which by its essence excludes the 
great majority of women altogether, could ever be accepted by 
reasonable beings as in any sense, however limited, a final settle- 
ment of the question. That impression was, we are convinced, in 
Mr. Stansfeld a mere hallucination of debate,—a species of illu- 
sion to which we should have said he is usually as little liable 





as any leading man in the Liberal party. Had we ourselves 


_— not ‘ & a stepping-stone to future legislation,” nay, that | been favourable to the concession of the women’s franchise, 
Was a bond fide measure, which would conduce to some-| we could never have supported Mr. Forsyth’s Bill as anything 


thing like finality in our representative institutions.” How 
any man of Mr. Stansfeld’s political brain and well-known 
political sympathies should believe this, is to our minds abso- 
lutely unintelligible. 


but a very small instalment of what was dug to women, Being 
opposed to it, as we are, we object to it doubly,—first on the 
ground of its principle, which is very wide, and then for its 


In the first place, Mr. Forsyth’s Bill is | preposterous moderation in proposing to accept as a settlement 


— are on the principles of those whom it professes | what is in no true sense a satisfaction of that principle. 
satisty. Many of them say, and say with incontrovertible | 


logic, that in giving the vote only to those women who are also | than one. 


The debate of Wednesday was unsatisfactory in more ways 
The friends of Mr. Forsyth’s measure were either 


legally : . “ 
egally householders, it excludes the great majority of women | very reserved or very dim of vision, while its opponents seem 


a best deserve a vote. Not only do many of them say this, but 
I ey proclaim it. Miss Bright’s statement quoted by Sir Henry | 
ames, was, as he said, an anticipatory declaration of war 
against Mr, Forsyth’s Bill, in case it should become law. More- 


to us not to have made clear to themselves what it is they 
really wish to guard against. On one point they were clear 
enough. They wish to keep the ultimate political power 
co-extensive with the ultimate physical power, and that, as 


, ver, a8 a matter of fact, nothing can. be more ridiculous than | we have often said, seems to us thoroughly wise. It might be 


to assert that this Bill would really put men and women | fatal to set 





up an electorate which desired one result, while 
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ite, 
the physical force of the nation was devoted to the object of ideal for women ; and on that question our ideal is not that of 
effecting an opposite result. But though that consideration | the Women’s Rights party, though it is by no means that of the 
is important, it is not the only important one which bears | conventional antagonists of that party who describe woman as 
on the case. After all, if it were, as it might be, the | & pretty toy or even as a delicate “ presence.” 
predominant wish of men to be guided as much by the 
judgment of women as by that of men in political discussion, 
there would be no danger in the possibility of an abstract THE PROVINCIAL POLITICS OF FRANCE, 
divergence between the moral and the physical force of the many of the Conseils-Généraux there have been scenes 
nation, for in that case the desire of men to defer to the which forcibly illustrate the reason why all the political 
wishes of a majority, whether constituted of men or of| parties of France are embarrassed by the demand for decen. 
women, would be so much stronger than their dislike of the | tralisation when they are in office, however loudly they ma 
particular measures likely to be carried by a feminine majority, | have called for it when they were in opposition. The Republie 
that they would willingly execute even a law they did not | having been established by law, and the choice of the Senators 
approve. The ultimate question, therefore, even admitting | having been left to a body which will include all the members 
to the full the force of the consideration we have named, is | of the Conseils-Généraux, M. Cornil, the President of the 
whether or not men would ever really wish to give equal effect | body which represents the Allier, naturally referred to the 
to men’s and women’s political judgment. And that, again, | political change in his opening speech. Being himself 
must depend in some measure on another question,—whether | Republican, he frankly said so, and he added that he was glad 
either men or women wish to encourage the entrance of | to find the Republic lifted above the intrigues of its foes, 
women into the more conspicuous arenas of public life. Say} But the Prefect of the department was scandalised at the 
what you will, Women’s Suffrage means women’s entrance into | political tone of the speech. Members of the Conseils. 
public life. Parliament could not and would not long | Généraux had, he said, no business to meddle with politics. He 
exclude women after they had once been admitted to the | himself would be loyal to the institutions which had been set 
electoral franchise. Sooner or later, if the same line of thought | up by the National Assembly, but he would not permit them to 
and concession were continued, we should have women | be praised at the cost of a distinct violation of the law. That is 
devoting themselves as seriously to the cultivation of | the official tone. Nevertheless, most of the other Presidents must 
qualifications for public life as men, and endeavouring with | have made direct or indirect references to the great change in 
more or less success to take up the careers which best fitted them | the political state of France. They always drag references to 
for it. Now is that what either men or women in general de- | political events into their addresses, and the Paris Correspondent 
sire? It is idle to say that nature will prevent women from | of the Z%mes gives an extract from one speech which hits M. 
doing what they are not fitted for doing well. That is not | Buffet’s party so hard, that we should not be surprised if it 
true. It will of course prevent women from doing well} were to be made the subject of more than a reprimand 
what they are not fitted to do well, but it will not! by the Minister of the Interior. It was delivered by 
at all prevent them from doing it badly. The world is} M. Magnin, who, besides being President of the Conseil- 
already full of examples of wasted careers, of mis-directed | Général of the Céte d’Or, is a prominent Republican Deputy, 
efforts, nay, even of what may be called abortive successes, |The time had passed, he said, for Administrations de Combat. 
—that is, of careers which never attain the great qualities | They are opposed, he added, by the honest men of all parties, 
of those careers which they supersede, and yet render the | because such men have seen how barren have been the works 
latter practically impossible. Just as wealth is so great a poli- | and how abortive the effects of such Governments. Now, the 
tical power that it more and more tends to shoulder political | phrase “Gouvernements de Combat” was first used in the famous 
capacity out of the Parliamentary arena, and yet does not in | report of M. Batbie after the fall of M. Thiers, and the author 
the least produce the great political qualities which it | of it is said to have been M. de Broglie. M. Buffet was one 
overshadows, so it is perfectly conceivable that women | of the leaders of the party which thus signified its determina- 
might develop a sort of political “push” which would | tion to wage war against all forms of Radicalism, and which 
be most effective as a mode of winning in the conflict | gave Radicalism so wide a sweep that it could be made to 
with men, and might yet not combine with that political | include M. Thiers as well as M. Louis Blanc. M. Buffet 
“push” any of the greater qualities of political life. We confess; was placed in the chair of the Assembly for the 
to having no confidence in Nature in that sense in which Mr. | purpose of keeping down the Republicans. Nor is there 
Stansfield exhorts us to have confidence inher. Nature does not any reason to believe that, although he has been bafiled, he 
prevent us from making great and fatal mistakes. Nature doesnot | has any love for the Republic, and he will certainly display 
preclude periods of real social and political retrogression. Nature | less of the domineering instinct than he is usually supposed to 
admits and often appears to welcome the multiplication of bad | possess, if he should not bring down his official hand heavily 
types, supposing some of the lower conditions to be more fayour- | on M. Magnin for daring to hold him up to the reprobation of 
able to those bad types than to the good. If we deliberately all honest men. We should not be surprised to find that he 
believe that women will be not only more perfect beings while | had issued a circular formally warning the Conseils-Généraux 
they are kept as far as possible, out of the field of public life, nay that they have nothing to do with politics, or that he had 
that they will exercise a higher influence even on politics while | peremptorily invited the Prefects to stop the slightest attempt 
that influence is limited to the discussions of private life and | to break the rule. 
the sphere of the intellect and the affections, it is worse than| Here, we repeat, is an illustration of the difficulty of decen- 
childish, it is blind and fatalistic, to rely on ‘Nature’ for | tralising France. All the parties except the Bonapartists 
preventing them from going wrong after we have done | admit that the Government has taken far too much power into 
all in our power to open the field of public life to their | its own hands, and that one of the chief needs of the country 
competition. is the development of its local institutions. Richelieu began 
We are not at all disposed to doubt that the influence of | the bad system when he made the Intendants of the Crown 
women on politics will become a much greater and much more | do much of the work that had hitherto fallen to local Courts 
positive and salutary influence than it now is. So far, we go| and nobles. The Revolution found the system all but full- 
a long way with the party of Women’s Rights. But we more | grown. The Consulate, however, gave it scientific complete- 
than doubt whether that influence will ever be near as good if | ness, and made it one of the most powerful engines ever 
it is exercised by direct competition with men at the polls and | placed in the hands of despotism. The Prefects were the first 
in Parliament, as it will be while it is confined to the use of | Emperor’s Civil Generals of Division, through whom he sent 
private influence over the direct electors. We wish to| his orders to the remotest coraers of the State. But it was 
see the fullest culture for women’s minds, the fullest | soon found that if the concentration of authority in Paris gave 
occupation for their consciences and hearts. But we do not |a stable Government an immense power of imposing its will, 
believe, as far as we can interpret the signs either of the| it also made the pressure of the Parisian mob equally for- 
the past or of the present, that women will ever be as ideally | midable, when that Government lost its grasp of the reins even 
perfect, or as powerful for good, if they are to strive to doall|for an instant. By changing all the Prefects, a band of 


that men do in the way that men do it. This is why we/| victorious Revolutionists could crush all opposition through- 
Thus it came 

















altogether disbelieve that men would ever really defer to| out the provinces without firing a shot. 


direct majorities composed of women, and even that the vote 
of those direct majorities would ever be half as sagacious 
and as beneficial to the nation as the influence of the women 
who compose them, if exercised indirectly, might very well be. 


to pass that the monarchy of Louis Philippe was over 
thrown by a riot in the streets, and that not a hand 
was lifted to save it in any part of France, although it 
had many friends. The Second Empire fell in the same way. 





In the last resort, the question is, after all, one of the true 


And the Imperialists calculate that the centralisation of the 
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Executive Power will enable them to make an end with equal 
speed of the Third Republic. Thus the power concentrated in 
Paris does as much mischief to the capital as to the provinces, 
by encouraging a domineering spirit among the working-men 
of the revolutionary faubourgs. Equally evil is the feeling of 
helplessness which the system tends to beget among the 
country-people, for they learn to regard the Minister of the 
Interior or the Minister of Public Works as a species of Jupiter, 
m they may appeal when their waggon sticks in the 


i] 
de "inated of relying on the power to help them- 


mud, 


lves. 
. Since the fall of the Empire, some attempts have been made 


to strengthen the local institutions, and the Due de Broglie 
would join M. Gambetta in admitting that France can never be 
stable until every department, arrondissement, and commune 
shall be largely freed from the rein of the Central Government. 
But M. Gambetta found it necessary to make light of that 
theory during the exceptional time of his dictatorship, and with 
far less excuse the Duc de Broglie exercised a sterner control 
over the Mayors than even the Empire had done. The Orleanists 
wrote beautiful essays in praise of local self-government so long 
as the existence of the Empire gave them abundant leisure 
to contribute to the Revue des Deux Mondes. But they 
put aside their philosophical precepts, and all the rest 
of their good intentions, when they found the Government 
in their hands, and themselves compassed about with enemies. 
The Legitimist country gentlemen are fond of saying that they 
would regain much of the influence which their race possessed 
when France was really great, if the local institutions were to 
be liberated from the domineering grasp of Paris. But they 
also shrink from giving much independent power to the 
Conseils-Généraux or the Municipal Councils at the present 
time. In each case the reason of the reluctance is the 
same. Although these bodies are commanded to deal 
purely with local business, they all become more or less 
political in a season of excitement. Nor need such a result 
surprise Englishmen, for their own Municipal and School- 
Board elections are often determined by political considera- 
tions. When Birmingham is choosing the members of her Town 
Council, the political excitement is so keen that the town 
seems like France on a small scale. And the recent con- 
stitutional changes in that country will make the local bodies 
more political than ever. Most of the Senators are to be 
chosen by an electoral college for each department, in which 
will vote delegates from the Municipal Council, the members 
of the Conseils d’arrondissement, the members of the Conseils- 
Généraux, and the deputies of the Department. As the Senate 
is to possess in union with the President the power of dis- 
solying the Lower House, it may for a time be the more import- 
ant body of the two, and hence the rival parties will strain all 
their power to gain a majority of its members, Therefore they 
cannot afford to let slip a chance of adding to their strength in 
the local bodies, and the contests for seats in them must tend 
to become more and more political. Thus each of the 37,000 
Communal Councils, each Council of an arrondissement, and 
each of the eighty-one departmental Councils must be 
miniature representations of the National Assembly. The 
Mayor or the Prefect may prevent them from directly debating 
political subjects, but he cannot stop the electors from choosing 


| schooling would put an end for ever to the revolutionary 


| violence of Paris. And in the meantime, the Conseils-Généraux 
| would form the best of all buttresses against coups d'état. 
| Being political bodies, they would give warning if any Pre- 
| fect should use the authority of the Republic to undermine 
‘it; and they would form local centres of resistance, if the 
| Minister of War should turn traitor, and order all the Generals 
of Division to hold down the provinces, Louis Napoleon 
would not have found it so easy to bind France hand and foot, 
if the Conseils-Généraux could have made themselves the 
guardians of the law. And now that the mass of the people 
are on the side of the Republic, those bodies would form a 
still stronger bulwark against the brute force of Bonapartism, 
if Marshal MacMahon should resign in disgust at the progress 
of Republican opinions, if the supreme power should fall into 
the hands of Marshal Canrobert by means of a carefully planned 
accident, and if General Ladmirault, the Bonapartist Governor 
of Paris, should find that the interests of Order—the great 
robber-plea of France—could be served only by the son of 
Napoleon III. That may seem a phantom danger to English- 
men, who look only to the cautious narratives sent by the Paris 
correspondents of our own daily journals, or to the still more 
reticent comments of the Paris Press. But well-informed 
Parisians have a different opinion. They say that if the 
Assembly had refused to vote the Constitutional Laws, 
the Marshal would have held the compact between him- 
self and the Royalists to be at an end. They believe that he 
would have resigned, and their conviction throws light on 
certain strangely menacing hints which came from the Paris 
correspondent of the Zimes. The Marshal's place, they ‘hink, 
would have been taken by soldiers who long ago bade adieu to 
any scruples, and they say that the Paris troops were twice 
under arms. M. Gambetta, they aflirm, knew the real state 
of the case, and hence he dragged his followers into the same 
lobby as the Orleanists, saying to one Republican who up- 
braided him with the surrender of his principles, “Do you 
wish to wake up in Mazas.” The Comte de Paris is be- 
lieved to have been possessed by the same apprehension, 
and for that reason to have pushed the Orleanists into 
an alliance which they hated. These may be only the 
dreams of fevered imaginations, but it is clear that the extra- 
ordinary change of front which determined the establishment 
of the Republic cannot be explained by the causes that lie on 
the surface. At all events, there has been a time of suspicion 
ominously like that which preceded the coup d'état. It is the 
more necessary that the Republicans of all shades should 
cherish every means of checking the despotism of the barrack- 
room, and for that reason all the real friends of Order may 
welcome the political utterances of the Conseils-Généraux. 





MR. HUBBARD ON THE INCOME-TAX. 
\ R. HUBBARD might be a Cabinet Minister in the pre- 
a 


sent Government, his propositions are so pulpy. He 
intends to re-open in Parliament the old discussion as to the 
fairness of taxing temporary income like permanant income, 
and in letters to the Zimes and the Pall Mall Gazette hints 
that he has solved the problem which has puzzled so many 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. Houses are assessed to the 





one man because he is a Bonapartist, and another because he 
is a Republican, nor can he keep them from thus determining 
the political complexion of the Senate. Nay, he will not | 
long be able to control even the character of their debates. | 
When the members of a particular body are chosen at the | 
bidding of essentially political motives, that body must itself | 
be essentially political, and it will tend to political discussion | 
re a force that must in time overcome the official resist- | 

ce, 

To a superficial glance, it may seem that a new store of | 
troubles will be brought to France by the importation of 





rates after deductions for repairs, tenure, and so on, and if in- 
come is calculated like the rental of houses, the existing in- 
justice may in the rough be remedied. He might just as well 
say that if the value of a piece of old china were calculated 
like the value of an ingot of gold, it would be easy to put a 


tax on the value of old china. Who is to do it, and how, and 


when is it to be done, and is popular favour to be taken into 
consideration, and how much is to be added when Lord Dudley 
is in the auction-room? We have not the least fault to find 
with Mr. Hubbard’s principles, and we do not suppose Sir 
Stafford Northcote will reject them ; but if they are accepted 


— passions into her local assemblies, but the truth is that by the whole world, what is the practical use of the acceptance ? 
nothing would tend so much to lift her above the fear of | No theory, however popular, will work a sum in unknown 


Revolution. Thus would be created provincial independence | 


factors. It is quite true that in rating houses a deduction is 


= t aggnes provincial centres of political thought, provincial | made for repairs sufficient to make it just to treat houses as 
les which would resent the dictation alike of Parisian permanent property, and quite true also that many incomes 


Ministers and Parisian mobs. 


The frequent election of those , ought to have an allowance for repairs before it is fair to treat 


ae and the speeches of the local candidates for seats, would , them like incomes from realised property, land, Consols, and 
© best of all agencies for the political education of the so forth, but how is the allowance to be calculated so as to 
peasantry. The people of small country towns would thus be | preserve any fairness among taxpayers? Mr, Hubbard says a man 


taught to rebel a 


gainst the domination of unknown committees | with a life income must either save or insure his life, and that 


in the capital, as boldly as our own provincial towns disdain to | a fair amount to be so saved or insured ought to be deducted 
for repairs,—that is, to make it just to treat the income as if 
That is true, but so true that nobody 


tolerate any ostentatious interference b iti 
y the political Com- 
mittee of the Reform Club. A quarter of a century of such | 


it were a rental, 
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seriously denies it; and it is of no use to make the House | 


of Commons affirm a truism. Having affirmed it, what does 
Mr. Hubbard propose to do with it? Nothing that we can 
see, except to allow the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to 
think out his resolution, as they have done a hundred times, 
and see if they can find a working rule which will content the 
country, which they certainly will fail to discover. Mr. 
Hubbard indeed hints that a deduction of a third under 
Schedule D would be the right deduction, and if he can per- 
suade the country to believe that, he will have made a great 
addition to practical finance, but how is he to do it? The 
parish officials can deduct twelve per cent. from rental for 
repairs, because long-continued experience shows them that an 
average house can be kept in average repair for that sum, but 
who is to tell what sum a mortal being dependent for 
income, say, on public taste, ought to lay aside for repairs? 
There is no reason that anybody can use for deducting 
33} per cent., any more than for deducting 50 or 17} per cent. 


It is a mere shot at the just figure, and if it went home in one | 


case out of ten, it would miss the mark in nine others. To begin 
with, even among incomes earned by intelligence and industry 
there is this immense difference, that half their owners have only 
to save for their children and the other half for their children 
and their own old age besides. A Judge and a journalist are 
both under Schedule D, but their need for saving is not equally 
proportioned. If Mr. Hubbard can show that a saving of one- 
third is usual among careful people under Schedule D, he will 
have laid the foundation of a case ; but he could not do that, 
for Schedule D covers occupations as various as civilised life. 


Prudent men in practice save what they can, not any pre-| 


determined proportion of their receipts, and are guided 
by their own idea of the safety of their occupation, 
and of what they and their children will want. 
great majority, in fact, of saving men fix their expenditure 
at the lowest rate they deem expedient, and heap up the re- 
mainder, which may be, and in some cases is, ninety per cent. 
of their income. One well-known banker is said to save a 
hundred per cent., living, and living well, on the interest of 
his income. 
assessment, and say every man in business owght to save a 
third of his gettings, but how does he propose to himself to 
prove that? A barrister, we will say, is making £3,000 a year, 
and a solicitor the same sum, and Mr, Hubbard affirms 
that each ought to save £1,000 a year. Why so, when the 


solicitor, owing to the mere fact that he can take partners, | 


that his business can be conducted by a firm instead of an 
individual, is two, three, or four times as safe as his rival in 
the legal profession? There is no “ought” in the matter, or 
rather there is one varying according to conditions, which no 
assessor, however clever or however experienced, could possibly 
estimate to the satisfaction of the public. 
health and full favour “ ought” to save nine-tenths of his 
income, where a Civil servant with a good constitution 
might well be content with one-tenth, the comparative cer- 
tainty, wear and tear, and proportion left for use having all to 
be taken into account, and making up together a sum in com- 
pound proportion which only Providence could work honestly 
out. Of course, a rough rule could be made, allowing people 
under Schedule D to deduct a third, but the only effect of 
that would be to load land and Consols with a special taxation. 
There would be no real fairness, for the poor owner of Consols 
wants deductions a great deal more than the rich owner of 
mash-tubs ; and no real content. for the men who live by their 
brains, which wear out, would be treated just like the men who 
live by capital employed in trade, which does not necessarily 
wear out at all. People do not hate house-owners, and land- 
owners, and fundholders to such an extent, that if only these 
classes pay most they will bear any other kind of injustice. 
On the contrary, the majority of mankind would much 
rather bleed the banker with his “insecure” £10,000 a 
year than the little freeholder with his £500 a year, so 
secure and so inadequate to his needs. What is the use of 
proposing a scheme under which the Rothschilds are to deduct 
one-third from their incomes, while the widow with 200 acres 
and three children is to pay on her whole receipts ? 

We do not believe that any system of deductions can be 
worked out which does not assume as its basis that every tax- 
payer wants, in order to be an efficient citizen, a certain fixed 
sum a year. If a man with a household cannot perform all 
the duties of citizenship, including payment of rates and taxes, 


on less than so much a year, then exempt that sum ; and if the | 
state of the Treasury will allow it, make it a fairly high one. | 
What that sum should be is a matter for Parliament to con- | 


The | 


Mr. Hubbard may disclaim this idea of self- | 


An actor in weak | 


sider, but we doubt if it has been reached yet, doubt indeed 
whether, regard being had to the incidence of our direct 
national and local taxes, to the cost of food, to the laws 
forcing education, to the rise in sanitary expenses, and to the 
excessive competition around us which makes all small incomes 
insecure, whether £300 a year would be at all too high a figure, 
Nobody is so badly off as the man who wears a black coat and 
has less than that. He has not in reality a shilling of 
enjoyable income, of income over which he has practical 
control, and to exempt him from the tax-gatherer, if 
it be possible, would be as just as it would be con. 
venient to the Revenue service, which benefits directly 
by every reduction in the number of applications it has 
to make. But any deductions not based on poverty, or 
graduated according to a scale which must be almost end- 
less, would, we are convinced, create more discontent than 
they soothed. If Income-tax payers are robbed now—and we 
quite agree with Mr. Hubbard that they are robbed, till the 
law becomes partly answerable for a great demoralisation— 
they are at least robbed alike; and those who are plundered 
| most would, if the poor were exempt, be those best able to 
bear it. After all, the injustice is not half so great as is in- 
volved in the system which sells civil justice to all alike, but 
charges the poor man a prohibitory price which the rich man 
easily pays. 





THE APPROPRIATION OF DEAN FOREST. 

| (FXHE Government have introduced a Bill the effect of which 
will be to convert the Forest of Dean into private property. 
| In the minds of many persons the expression “ Dean Forest” pro- 
bably conveys no other idea than that of a mining district, and 
by no means suggests the natural features of a forest. In fact, 
| however, Dean Forest corresponds to its name as accurately as 
' its better-known fellow in Hampshire. Situated about fourteen 
| miles to the west of the city of Gloucester, between the Severn 
and the Wye, it consists of a number of wooded hills and 
valleys, the centre of the Forest being nearly 600 feet above 
the level of high-water mark on the Severn. As defined in 
| 1831, it comprises 24,000 acres, 18,500 of which are wood and 
waste land. Of this quantity about 1,000 only are ocenpied by 
mines, quarries, railways, tramways, and other works. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the mining operations so intimately 
associated with the Forest do not materially affect its sylvan 
| beauties. Under an Act of Charles IT., the Crown is empowered 


'to keep inclosed from time to time 11,000 acres of the Forest 
for the growth of timber, inclosing a fresh portion, if they 
think fit to throw out any part previously inclosed. The 
remainder of the 18,500 acres is open land, accessible to all 
Her Majesty’s subjects, and portions are covered with very fine 
old timber. 

Dean Forest is, at present, subject to a curious compli- 
‘cation of proprietary rights. The right of keeping deer 
and of preserving “vert” for their use is vested in the 
Crown over the whole Forest. The soil of the whole area, ex- 
cept about 4,800 acres (now in the hands of private persons), 
also belongs to the Crown. And over the open waste the 
owners and occupiers of the adjoining parishes, once within 
| the legal bounds of the Forest, exercise a right of common. 
| This threefold ownership of the surface exists, indeed, in all 
forests, and calls for no special remark. But Dean Forest 1s 
| further distinguished by a curious custom relative to the minerals 
| beneath it. It appears that ironstone was worked in this neigh- 
|bourhood so early as the time of the Romans, and from a 
| remote time, no doubt anterior to the prevalence of feudalism 
|and the highly technical doctrines of English real-property 
law, a practice of mining most foreign to our present-day 
‘ideas of private property has been transmitted. Every male 
person born and abiding within the Hundred of St. Briavels 
(in which the Forest is situated) of the age of 21, who 
shall have worked a year and a day in a coal or iron mine 
within the Hundred, enjoys the position of a Free Miner. 
| Every free miner has the right to have granted to him 4 
“gale,” or spot for sinking a mine, provided it can be done 
| without interfering with existing works. In the mime 50 
sunk and worked the Crown is a partner, generally to the ex- 
tent of a fifth. The grantee of a “gale” is bound to work one 
day within every year and day after the grant, and he pays 4 
small dead-rent to the Crown until he finds coal or iron, when 
he usually compounds for the Crown’s share. This curious 
system—a kind of right of common in minerals—has been 
confirmed and regulated by an Act of Parliament passed at 
the commencement of the present reign, which established 4 
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Register of Free Miners. There are at the present time about 
1.186 Free Miners registered, and about 200) existing “ gales 
of coal and 60 of iron. The right to “ales” of coal and iron 
extends under the private property in the Forest as well as 
under that of the Crown, but in the former case the owner is 
also entitled to a share in the profits. The right is barred by 
Act of Parliament under the 11,000 acres inclosed for the 
time being for the growth of timber. The Crown has, under 
the Act regulating the Gale system, a right to grant leases of 
small portions of land for the purpose of mining works, and 
many such leases are In existence, but it seems to be admitted 
that no important mining operation can be undert aken except 
through the agency of a free miner. In practice, the Free 
Miners sell their “ gales” to capitalists, who work them. 
When the peculiar features of the place are borne in mind, 


it will not create surprise that the population of Dean Forest | 
The preservation of the Forest either | 


is exceptionally placed. the F 
for deer or for timber would tend, if left to itself, to prevent 
the creation of villages and the increase of population. But 


mining operations necessitate an adequate supply of miners. | 


What has happened under these circumstances is this. En- 
croachments which the Crown, from the nature of the case, was 
obliged to wink at, have been made on the edge of the waste. 
Some forty years ago these encroachments amounted to about 
2,000 acres. A Commission of Inquiry was then appointed, and 
an Act subsequently passed, which confirmed the title of the 
occupiers—of the older inclosures freely, of the later upon a 
small payment. These 2,000 acres form part of the 4,800 
previously mentioned io be now in private hands. Upon them 
have grown up the several villages occupied by the miners, of 
which Cinderford is the largest. These villages are described 
as being built on no plan,—the houses placed irregularly, as the 
encroachments have been made from time to time, and not 
arranged in streets,—and having no regular drainage or water- 
supply. Moreover, the communication by road from one group 
of houses to another is of the most rudimentary character. In 
fact, all the inconveniences that would naturally arise from 
the irregular and casual way in which the population has been 
housed seem to be found. However, the mortality in the 
Forest is not great,—in one-half, East Dean, exceptionally 
low, and the pauperism is not remarkable. 

As the evils which exist are of a very obvious nature, they 
have attracted attention. Last Session a Select Committee 
was obtained by Colonel Kiugscote, and this the Crown have, 
from the peculiar point of view of the Office of Woods and 
Forests, turned to good account. “We are prevented,” 
they said, “from granting any facilities for the extension 
and improvement of the Miners’ villages by the existence 
of the Commoners’ rights. These rights are worthless 
to the owners, but very detrimental to the nursing of 
timber; get rid of them, and you will have solved 
the whole difficulty, and will secure a happy population 
and an increased revenue to the Exchequer.” We fear those 
Members of the House who take an interest in “ Open Spaces ” 
were not on this occasion on the alert. There appears to have 
been no one to say a word for the much-abused common-rights, 
or for the maintenance of any considerable portion of the Forest 
wn statu quo. In their Report the Committee deprecated the 
conversion of the Forest from its present use as a nursery of tim- 
ber to ordinary tillage, but they recommended, apparently without 
a second thought, the commutation of those rights which are 
alone effectual to preserve the district in the state they wish. 


be freed and discharged from all rights of common and rights of 
way, except such as may have been set out by the Commission. 
The Commissioners are further directed to inquire into the 
sanitary condition of Cinderford and other districts of large 
population, and to report thereon to the Local Government 
Board. 

Amongst provisions of minor importance, we find a 
clause embodying the recommendation of the Committee that 
no person born after the passing of the Act shall be entitled 
to be registered as a free miner, and a bait is thrown to exist- 
ing free miners in the provision that when land is sold to 
them, an abatement may be made from the purchase-money in 
consideration of the surrender by them of their rights. 

Now, this Bill undoubtedly possesses the merit of simplicity, 
By means of it the Crown will acquire immediately the abso- 
lute ownership of the whole, or very nearly the whole, of the 
surface of Dean Forest, and by degrees the free control of the 

minerals, We say the whole, or very nearly the whole of the 
| surface, for it was urged before the Committee, in favour of the 
extinction of the common-rights, that they were of very little 
| value to the owner, that sheep were principally depastured on 
| the Forest, whereas they are not commonable by the Forest 
law, and that in the case of Abbot’s Wood, a part of the Forest 
| recently inclosed under a private Act of Parliament, very little 
| compensation was awarded to the commoners. Thus, it is 
| obvious that the Crown hopes to get rid of all the rights which 
at present qualify its ownership of the Forest, without losing 
any appreciable extent of area in so doing. The effect of the 
Act, from a public point of view, will be simply to abandon 
that hold on the Forest which the public through the com- 
| moners now have. The effect on the Commoners themselves 
| will be, that in a few years they will be the poorer by the worth 
|to them (not in money, but in comfort of living) of their 
| common-rights, for it has been pointed out again and again 
that the compensation which a commoner receives in nine 
| cases out of ten is entirely lost in the course of a generation at 
| the longest, whereas the right of common is inalienable. 
| But it is said that it is a necessity of the mining population 
| that they should have more land, while they are indifferent to 
| their present right of common, Now, it appears from the local 
paper that the Miners are not at all prepared for a general in- 
| closure ; but even if they were of a different opinion, the equiva- 
lent which they asked is not offered by the Bill. The request 


' most urgently made by their representatives before the Com- 
| mittee was that plots of waste land should be offered to them 


| for building at their present value, and not at the price to 
which competition might force them. The Bill contemplates 
'no such process, and the local Crown witnesses before the 
| Committee discountenanced the suggestion. The latter, in- 
deed, urged that no sites for cottages should be allowed, 


| except on the outskirts of the Forest, although the distance 


now travelled by the Miners to and from their work was 
a principal reason for taking action at all in the matter. 
On the contrary, the Crown is to have those powers of sale 
and leasing which it has in the case of land not part of a 
forest, and it is well known that the Commissioners of Woods 
consider themselves bound by the strictest commercial prin- 
ciples in the discharge of their stewardship. It is not difficult 
to see what will happen. The capitalists who work the 
collieries will buy up as much land as the Crown will sell 
at a full price, and will build cottages for their workmen, who, 








holding at will or on short terms, may be put to the incon- 


Miners’ rights received no greater consideration. The | venience of a compulsory change of abode if any very awkward 
eport contains a suggestion, remarkable for its simplicity, if | controversy between labour and capital should arise. 


not for its abstract justice, that no person to be born after the 
passing of the Act recommended by the Committee should be 
entitled to be registered as a Free Miner; and the Crown is 


Then how is this very important change in the condition of 


| some 20,000 acres of land to be effected? Through the agency 
| of a Commission, who have absolute discretion as to the form of 


advised to buy up the interests of holders of “ gales” as oppor- | compensation to be offered to commoners and the allotments to be 


tunity may serve, so that the Mines may henceforth be worked | 
| or control, 


under ordinary leases, 


made for public purposes, and whose decision is without appeal 
In the case of Epping Forest, Parliament will 


The Bill introduced by the Government aims at carrying out | have the power of reviewing the proposals of the Commission 


the recommendations of the Committee, but even if these were 

unexceptionable, the mode of giving effect to them is open to 

grave objection. It is proposed to appoint a Commission, whose | 
duties shall consist in (1), ascertaining the boundaries of the | 
Crown lands, and the rights of common and rights of way over | 
them ; (2), setting out public and occupation roads through the | 
Forest ; (3), commuting the rights of common, either by land | 
or money payment; (4), setting out recreation-grounds and 

allotment gardens for the labouring classes ; and (5), selling | 
lands to provide compensation for the common-rights and for | 
the expenses of the Act. From the date of the Award of this | 
Commission the lands of the Crown within the Forest are to | 





it has appointed, and the scheme suggested by them will 
acquire no force until confirmed by an Act. Why is the 
future of so much larger an area of land to be decided without 
the same opportunities of full consideration and public 
discussion ? 

To give the Government their due, there is one vestige in 
the Bill of an attempt to remedy the evils which led the 
local Members to take action, and which have, as the Crown 
authorities will say, forced this measure on them. It is the 
inquiry into the sanitary condition of Cinderford and other 
populous districts. Inasmuch as it is not ignorance of the 
evils to be remedied, but want of co-operation between the 
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Crown, the colliery-owners, and the local population, which has 
hitherto prevented improvement, it is not very clear what 
benefit this inquiry may confer. 

We have, then, this curious state of things. Professing to 
take action merely to remedy certain patent evils in the Forest, 
—the impossibility of providing workmen with dwellings near 
their work, and the bad sanitary condition of the villages they 
now inhabit—the Crown introduces a measure which, glancing 
by these evils, goes straight to the mark of appropriating the 
Forest. We have said little of the justice of the proposal 
with regard to the Miners’ rights. Mr. Macdonald has given 
notice to reject the Bill on the second reading, and we have no 
doubt he will call attention fully to this subject. But when 
many are beginning to doubt the wisdom of making all land 


private property, and when Parliament has paused in its career | 


of inclosure, the introduction of any Bill framed on the prin- 
ciple we have described is not a statesmanlike or creditable 
step. All the evils complained of could be directly cured by 
a far less sweeping measure, something not without interest 
might be done towards recruiting that fast vanishing class, 
small freeholders, and one of the few existing tracts of open 
woodland scenery might still be preserved to visitors from our 
crowded towns, 





HOW TO ENJOY A SHORT HOLIDAY. 

CORRESPONDENT of a Pall Mall Gazette of last week— 

the issue of the last day of March—wrote a most affecting 
appeal to the editor of that journal, and to the world in general 
through him, to reform the conditions imposed on those holiday- 
makers, who, like the many ‘favourers’ of Sir John Lubbock, 
have only a short holiday to spend. The case the correspondent 
made out was a most lugubrious one. You could not go to big 
places where there is plenty of hotel competition, because there 
you find so many vulgar persons enjoying themselves,—lIsraelites, 
he said, though why he thought vulgarity especially Israelite he did 
not even hint, and we at least have found it pretty equally diffused 
throughall races; moreover, youcannot go to smaller places, because 
there the only hotels which make you comfortable have amonopoly, 
and charge such preposterous prices, that ‘‘a married couple, dis- 
posed to live quietly, will find that, despite the moderate charge for 
apartments ‘ out of the season,’ they cannot calculate on spending 


much less than £30 for board and lodging at any first-class hotel | 
’| sometimes be thin, and yet charged half-a-crown a pint ; that 


within three hours’ rail of London during a sojourn of ten days.’ 
Why, then, voluntarily seek, and not only seek, but remain 
faithful to, a place where the charge is so exorbitant, especially 


bourhood of his residence, we can promise any man, if the weather 
be decent, a far more enjoyable, short holiday, at less than 
| two-thirds of “X. S.’s” suggested cost, say, £13 for the 
_week, and £19 or £20 at most for ten days (including the 
hire of the pony-carriage), than he will ever get at the “ first. 
| class hotel within three hours’ rail of London.” If he ig 
wise, he will not work his hired horse every day, but give it at 
| least two days’ complete rest in the week, at the pleasantest spots 
| on which he chances,—otherwise he may have the satisfaction, ag 
| the writerhas had more than once,—of bringing it down on its knees 
| on the last or penultimate hill down which he has to drive it, a 
| humiliating as well as a pitiable and expensive proceeding. But 
| With this precaution, and with the determination to keep 
|the other days’ journeys below twenty miles, and if  pos- 
sible not above sixteen, and himself to see his horse fed 
at least twice in the day, no mode of holiday-spending 
is so little exposed to the danger either of dullness on 
the one hand, or of expense upon the other. The con- 
stant change of inns involves, on the whole, a reasonable aver- 
age, and that the average not of a “‘ first-class hotel,” but only of a 
first-class country inn; such an average we have found to be 
pretty steady,—about 10s. a head per diem, with 4s. or 5s. for 
the horse, all fees included,—a little more at very eligible inns 
in a fancy village, say, or at a river-side place with a river 
view, and a little less at the country town, where you are 
regarded with wonder mixed with pity as gentlefolks who 
can find pleasure in seeing what the people of the place 
have seen all their lives without finding out that it was worth 
anybody’s while to look at it. If we add to these suggestions, 
the rule never to take a broad turnpike road when you can 
conveniently take a cross-country road, always to have an interest- 
ing book, or a travelling chess-board, or some amusement of that 
kind for the evenings, and to take a dog with you,—it gives 
vivacity and dignity to your morning’s start, and affects the inn- 
keeper on your arrival with a wholesome conviction that he must ac- 
commodate his prejudices to yours, since you would certainly never 
have brought an indoors dog with you if you had been at all 
| disposed to consult his,—you will never recall with regret the 
coffee-room of that expensive ‘first-class hotel” which you have 
|ignored. It is true that you cannot usually have recherche 
dinners, that you must be satisfied with a steak or a modest 
joint, and a simple tart or pudding; that your claret may 
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| your bedroom wiil sometimes need an open window for an 
| hour or two before you enter it for the night; that you will 
| usually find cream an unheard-of luxury ; that your tea (unless 


when you might get five times as much change and more | t 

than twenty times as much enjoyment for two-thirds of the cost, | you take your own) may now and then be “herby,” and your coffee 
by substituting for the ‘first-class hotel within three hours’ rail | not groundsless ; but such things have been known even at private 
of London,” five or six ordinary inns within an hour and a| hotels, where a couple of people spend £30 in ten days; and 
half’s rail of London, and so taking a lesson in geography and | per contra, you have the mild excitement of a constant change, 


travel at the same time? ‘There is probably no greater delusion 
than the notion that you can get a salutary change of air only at 
the sea-side. We suspect the value of change of air depends in 
no slight degree on the rapidity and continuousness of the process 
of change, and that if you visit five or six healthy places in ten 
days by a mode of travelling which is as enjoyable as the change 
itself, you will get a good deal more benefit, more nervous tonic, 
and more enjoyment, than from staying even at the most ozonic of 
all sea-side places for the whole ten days together. Of course, if a 
small family has to be taken into account, the sort of locomotion 
we propose is impossible. But the writer in the Pall Mall seems 
to contemplate only the holiday of a single couple, and for them 
we believe that a short holiday may be made indefinitely more enjoy- 
able by means of the hire of a pony carriage and daily locomotion 
in it, and this at a far less cost than residence at the ‘first-class 
hotel” on which ‘‘X. S,’s” experience was founded would admit 
of. Of course it may be said that it is not every man who drives, 
but in that case we can only reply that it is every man’s fault who 
does not drive such mild creatures as a good livery-stable keeper 
will alone let out for such a purpose. Driving a quiet, much-used 
hack and driving a fiery horse of high breeding, are two operations 
as different as doing ‘‘ sums” and solving stiff differential equations, 
or as playing whist under no greater sense of responsibility than the 
recognition of the rule that youmust not revoke and must, if you can, 
follow your partner's lead, and playing whist with all the art of a con- 
noisseur, Any man with eyes and moderate sense can drive for the 
purpose we have now in view, and can hire a safe, low trap, which 
will not alarm his wife, and a pony or horse which never plays a 
worse trick than stopping without being bid at a comfortable- 
looking inn, for (say) four guineas a week, or at that rate. 
With this and a shilling map of one or two counties in the neigh- 


of finding your own way through a new country, of forming some 
real conception of its lines of hill and valley, in short, of achieving 
with something like sincerity that agreeable feat which Mrs. 
Elton, in Miss Austen’s Emma, thought so delightful, even 
when it was a pure sham,—‘‘exploring” a world hitherto 
known to you only by name, if so much as that. What 
stretches of picturesque river scenery, of beech-clad chalk downs, 
of rolling heather, what violet-scented lanes, what acres of 
primrose-covered woodland, what historic memories of the past of 
two hundred years ago or of yesterday, of famous battle-fields, of 
the haunts of the statesmen of the greatest period of English ora- 
tory, are accessiblein a few days’ drive of this kind through almost 
any English county! You may see the Thames between Walling- 
ford and Maidenhead, with its long succession of fair, rounded 
downs and picturesque mills and tall watchful poplars, and richly- 
wooded banks, delightfully in a three days’ drive. You may drive 
| over a long succession of the wildest and most breezy heaths in 

England, by choosing skilfully a route through Surrey, ™ 
| that time. You may follow the fine sweeps of the Chiltern 
| Hills all along their course, or make the delightful glades of 
|the North or South Downs the chief object of your interest 
and feel that you know something of them in that time. Or if 
| you care more to visit the homes of eminent writers, you may make 
| acquaintance with the scenery described so delicately by White of 
| Selborne, or make a pilgrimage to where Milton’s cottage still stands 
|in Chalfont St. Giles, or to where Pope visited his friends the 
| Blounts at Maple Durham, or to where Cowper mused and de- 
| spaired amid the quiet scenery of Olney, or to where Shelley wrote 
some of his most wonderful lyrics among the words of Bisham and 
Marlowe, you may see where Charles James Fox retired after the 


fatigues of gambling and oratory, where Burke lived and died and 
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din vain to founda family, or where Mr. Disraeli still occasion- 
ally discourses to an astonished tenantry of the wisdom of ‘cross- 
ing Downs with Cotswolds,” of the succulence of root-crops, and of 
the three virtues of a good cottage, ‘the tank, the oven, and the 
porch.” These, and much more than these, are all within a very 
moderate distance from London; and it must be remembered that 
it would be neither necessary nor wise, for a little holiday of this 
kind, to make the point of departure T.ondon itself, when Read- 
ing, or Hertford, or Guildford, or Watford would make points of 
parture so much more eligible. 
The real pleasure of this sort of holiday is its unusual sense of 
edom, You set out every morning without any obligation to 
arrive at any particular place before you put up for the day. If 
you see an inviting country and an attractive inn, after you have 
been driving but an hour, there is no reason why you should not 
stop. And if the place at which you intended to stop looks 
repulsive, —and it be still, as it ought to be, early in the afternoon, 
—there is no reason in the world why you should not go farther 
and fare better instead of worse. ‘There is, moreover, a curious and 
most irrational addition to the enjoyment of this sort of holiday, in 
a deep sense of personal meritoriousness, which enhances the 
pleasure of a chance discovery of a beautiful neighbourhood or 
a hospitable inn. You feel something as Columbus must have 
felt about America,—that a retreat so discovered is in some sense 
the rightful reward of your enterprise and faith. You are dis- 
posed to regard the inhabitants of such a country as protéges of 
your own, in relation to whose existence you have a certain sense 
of pride and self-satisfaction, while the beauty of the country 
evidently reflects the highest credit on your own discern- 
ment and good-fortune. These feelings are, of course, in 
the highest degree irrational, but they add all the more 
to your pleasure on that account. To have a pleasurable 
feeling which has no reason in it is itself a stroke of 
good-fortune not easily to be overrated. There is no stimulus 
in feeling happy in the proper way, compared to the stimulus you 
get from feeling happy on utterly untenable grounds, of which 
every well-regulated mind could at once expose the hollowness. 
That indeed is making fairy gold out of withered leaves. We 
remember, for instance, an excursion of this kind in which the 
journey was singularly productive of finds of splendid birds. 
One comfortable inn unexpectedly contained an aviary with the 
most splendid paroquets, tropical pheasants, and other birds of 
great beauty. In another part of the excursion,—it was among 
the Chiltern Hills, where the writer was grieving over some of those 
gorgeous “improvements ” of the Rothschilds which have carried 
a broad carriage-road over the wildest hills and planted “ lodges” 
and stiff ornamental shrubs where only beeches and firs were 
formerly to be seen,—a peacock-farm was suddenly discovered, 
containing some twenty-five gorgeous birds of the most brilliant 
plumage, just as they were taking their evening flight into the 
trees to roost. Both these finds produced a modest glow of 
self-approval, the latter at a moment of some depres- 
sion,—in the sense of having discovered such pleasant 
and rare sights without the help or instigation of any 
guide-book or other authority. Indeed, it is this delightfully 
groundless self-satisfaction which comes of free exploring in an un- 
known country, that gives it its greatest piquancy. You admire 
yourself for finding what you have found, besides enjoying it, 
and you do not admire yourself the less for knowing that a more 
ridiculous bit of ungrounded vanity is hardly to be discovered in 
human experience than this. On the whole, we are sure that a much 
greater pleasure, and we believe a much cheaper pleasure, than 
the residence at any ‘first-class hotel” for ten days will produce, 
is within the reach of any couple who can enjoy a drive, and look 
after a quiet hack with tolerable sagacity and diligence. 
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THE TOLERANCE OF SCORN. 

\W* have never quite understood—it may be from want of 

comprehension—but we have never quite understood the 
argument of the thinkers, some of them very noteworthy men, 
who allege that the only conceivable reason for religious toleration 
is doubt. If you are doubtful of your theory, if you question 
your own conclusion, or if you distrust in your heart the possi- 
bility of certainty on the subject, then toleration is reasonable, 
or toleration within the limit of proved social expediency ; but if 
not, not. It seems to us that toleration—real toleration, we mean, 


not the system which merely endures the objectionable because | Pall all 


hostile to Christianity, even if it is so intolerant that it would put 

| down Christianity, if he is absolutely convinced, as part of his 
| faith, that freedom of opinion is the Almighty’s weapon; that 
| truth will prevail in His chosen time ; that in limiting freedom, 
however annoying its immediate developments, he is directly 
| contending against the will of God. That is the doctrine of the 
most sincere and cultivated Protestants, though they have 
| seldom grace sufficient to act completely up to it, and we 
; See nothing in it inconsistent with the deepest piety or the 
| most convinced faith. Christ may have meant to teach it, 
| though we do not assert that, in his remark about the rain that 
| falls equally on the just and the unjust ; it has been held by minds 
|in which faith was at least as conspicuous as character, notably 
| by Mr. F. D. Maurice, and it is maintained by all Quakers. A 
convinced man may tolerate also from an intellectual conviction 
that force applied to the suppression or diffusion of opinion 
always fails, either by direct failure to influence, as in the case of 
the “ New Christians” in Spain, and we are told of some Catholic 
families in Austria, all of whom remained, under stress of terror, 
strict Jews, while apparently Christians ; or by developing a form 
of faith which is not the one desired, as was undoubtedly the case 
with some of the forcible conversions of the Middle Ages. 
The convert of the sword became a Christian, and as a 
Christian was a more irredeemable scoundrel, because sin- 
ning against light, than he ever was as a Pagan. That 
form of failure is seen even now, both in India and the 
South Seas, though the compulsion there takes only the form 
of, so to speak, mesmeric mental influence, and its result is the 
cause of the deep distrust with which some observers regard 
Missions altogether. The most deeply faithful man may dis- 
believe in force without scepticism entering his own mind. It 
is the belief of the English middle-class, which, as a rule, doubts 
less its own conclusions than any class in the world. A convinced 
man may also tolerate from a profound idea that though there is 
but one truth, its external manifestation may vary infinitely,—and 
no doubt that is the root of the quite perfect Hindoo toleration. 
Nobody can be convinced as a Brahmin is convinced, but as his 
first conviction is that spirit is the only reality, and concrete 
| manifestations merely appearances, he tolerates all things in 
| theory, and in practice all things except those which threaten 
‘the social system he thinks divine. These are motives for 
| toleration arising not from doubt, but belief, and there are many 
| more motives not originating in uncertainty. A man may tolerate 
| because convinced that the religious impulse, if not provoked, is 
not an active power, any more than sensibility to music is; that 
men will be governed in the long-run by utility, and that a society 
| which tolerates all creeds will not be seriously worried by any. 
| The Old Whig party in England undoubtedly held that opinion, in 
'a very strongly convinced way, and even now detest action like 
| Bismarck’s, not because it is unjust, but because it precipitates 
just that ingredient into the religious fluid which makes that 
innocuous and many-coloured infusion suddenly explosive. ‘There 
| is no necessary scepticism in that opinion, nor is there any in the 
/common though absurdly erroneous one of the English ten- 
| pounder, that a religious opinion cannot be put down. It 
‘ean be put down easily enough, if the penalty is sufficiently 
‘severe; but modern Englishmen of a_ particular type 
'think it cannot, and hate persecution, therefore, as they 
| hate any other useless infliction of discomfort. And finally, men 
| may tolerate not from doubt, but from a certainty so absolute, 
| so satisfying, and so productive of conceit, that those who do not 
' entertain it cease to be men in the eyes of those who do, and are 
no more hated for opinions or even acts, when not insulting or 
| aggressive, than animals, birds, or insects. ‘The greatest zealot 
that ever existed would tolerate Atheism in a flea, as long as the 
| flea kept off him, and perhaps regard the flea’s atheism not as 
obnoxious, but as proof that atheism was evidence of an entomo- 
logical status in the universe. 

That is the tolerance of all convinced Mohawmedans, and 
‘its relation to extreme intolerance is a curious subject of study. 
| Englishmen, particularly if they hold Turkish Bonds, are apt to 

assert that tolerance is a Mohammedan peculiarity; and so it is 
under certain circumstances, which usually happen to exist in 
, Turkey, but it is the tolerance only of supreme scorn. The 
'Mussulman creed does not in theory allow perfect tolerance, 
the Prophet having ordered that the Infidel should pay tribute, 
‘and the Doctors of Islam, as Mr. Benisch has shown in the 
Gazette of Wednesday, adding that tribute 





it is too powerful to be put down—may be justified by many noble includes the concession of permanent and abject  servility 


Spot. and arise from many opinions, noble and ignoble alike. and respect. 
e most faithful and convinced Christian may tolerate any creed satisfied with their creed, too convinced of its truth and its per- 


But in practice, sound Mussulmans are too 
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fection for their needs, to bore themselves with persecuting any one 
who is fool enough to reject it. Turksin particular, being accus- 
tomed to rule, very indolent, and constitutionally conceited, hold 
this opinion in its purity. An infidel is ‘a dog,’ and what does a 
dog’s opinion signify, or for that matter, his act either? Ifa 
monkey likes to preach blasphemy, let him preach; he is rather 
the more an amusing monkey, and displays his animal nature all 
the more perfectly before the contemptuous world. Lis infidelity 
is natural, is of no contagious kind, can be of no earthly import- 
ance to human beings who are blessed with a perfect and all- 
sufficient faith, which of itself is the sum of all the knowledge that 
man has any need of, Theirs is the tolerance of supreme scorn, 
of that highest contempt which scarcely contemns, of that supe- 
riority which sees proof of God in that such a thing as an Infidel 
can be a creature made by Him, and therefore of some use, if it 
be only for manure; and it is a most effective article of its kind. 
It is very often in seeming the equivalent of passionless serenity. 
A man possessed by it keeps his temper when enemies are scold- 
ing as he would keep his temper when frogs were croaking in the 
night. It is their nature to croak. This tolerance allows 
wonderful freaks to Infidels, as we allow wonderful freaks to 
monkeys, and on occasion develops a really admirable spirit of 
impartiality. Why whip Ranger when Gaylass is in fault, and 
they are both hounds? No kind of Christian, for instance, 
could govern the Church of the Holy Sepulchre as the Turk does, 
could allow Greek and Latin and Armenian to behave as out- 
rageously as they all do with such a beautiful calm, or hew them 
down when they get too noisy with so exquisite and even-tempered 
a phlegm. Ibrahim Pasha was nearly killed there once by some 
sway of the crowd in the building, and his guards hewed a way 
for him out of the Church through the living bodies of the wor- 
shippers with as profound an exemption from scruple as if they 
had een ‘turning ” a stampede of bisons or mustangs. English- 
men, when deciding at Bombay whether a Mohammedan sect 
ought or ought not to pay tithe to Aga Mohammed, the racing 
noble who represents the Prince of the Assassins, who ordered 
the execution of Richard Cceur de Lion, could hardly be juster 
than Turks are in settling Christian quarrels. But this form of 
tolerance, though very perfect, lies very near to intolerance of the 
most peremptory kind. Let the monkeys quarrel and we will judge, 
but they are monkeys, and if they become inconvenient or im- 
pertinent to men, they must be swept away. Europeans are often 


astonished because Mussulmans, for years on years so tolerant, | 


suddenly, on certain provocations, which seem to observers slight, 
break out as violent oppressors; but if they could arrive at the 
Mussulman’s frame of mind, they would see how natural is the 
change. They themselves are very kindly to dogs, but if dogs 
will go fractious or show signs of insanity, they must be whipped 
or killed down till they have recovered their senses and are quiet 
again. The scorn which tolerates is also the scorn which attaches 
no attributes to its object, feels no responsibilities towards him, 
has no sense of wrong in treating him as may be convenient for 
the hour. The Southern master in the United States had often 
that scorn for the black man in its perfection, treated him with 
humorous kindness, was amused and pleased with his ways, never 
dreamed, while he was submissive, of checking his familiarity ; 
but if he grew ‘‘sassy,” shot him down as readily as he had 
patted him, and if he rebelled, burned him alive with as little 
idea of committing murder as if he had blown up an alligator 
with dynamite in the bait. The Mussulman is the Southern 


against being bled? There was, to a Mohammedan mind, some. 
thing almost comically impertinent in such an application, and an 
illustration may enable Englishmen to see why. They are yer 
tolerant of creeds, but suppose the Shakers of the New Fein 
demanded audience of the Queen to insist that a magistrate should 
be dismissed who fined them for dancing without clothes in Picca- 
dilly ? That is about the light in which an Evangelical Alliance of 
Infidels, pleading against Mussulmans who punished or did not 
punish a renegade for deserting his faith, appeared to the Khalif, 
| He can tolerate renegades in private, as we can tolerate Shakerg 
| who keep indoors, but is the order of the Mussulman world or 
| the decorum of Piccadilly to be violated on the plea of religious 
| freedom? Infidels live. Having rejected Islam, is not that 


| enough for them ? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
| = 
| MR. GLADSTONE AND THE IRISH CATHOLIC OATH, 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Srr,—The Infallibility of the Pope is the most ancient and 
accepted tradition of the Irish Church. Antiquarian science hag 
hardly rendered a greater service to religious truth in my country 
than Dr. Graves’s fine proof that the transcript of the well- 
known canon of St. Patrick in the ‘“* Liber Armachanus” is at 
least a thousand years old. It is our just pride that we have 
been in the strictest sense of the word a Papist Church, We 
have paid a certain price of blood, eminence, and estate for the 
honour, but it has never been grudged. On the other hand, surely it 
may fairly be pleaded that we afford the most striking instance in 
the history of Christendom that the power of transferring the 
civil allegiance of a nation is not so easily exercised as Mr, 
Gladstone imagines by the Pope. The original title of England 
to the sovereignty of Ireland is a Papal Bull. That Bull containg 
these terms :—‘* We do strictly charge and require that all the 
people of that land, with all possible dutifulness and reverence, do 
| Teceive and accept you [Henry II.] as their liege lord and 
sovereign.” Here is a case precisely in point seven hundred 
years old. Mr. Gladstone will hardly complain that the Irish 
complied in a spirit of servile promptitude with the Pope's 
| demand upon their civil allegiance. No Irish Catholic has in 
| truth ever admitted, or even imagined, that the Pope’s Infalli- 
bility in spirituals was in any way engaged in that Bull. No 
Roman authority has ever so asserted. On the contrary, within 
| sixty years after its issue, an Irish prelate was canonised at 
| Rome who for a long time had done his utmost to prevent 
the acceptance by his people of the authority which it imposed, 
| The seventh centenary of the Bnglish dominion in Ireland 
lately passed without ostensible commemoration in either country. 
| I had once fondly hoped ‘that at the close of that long spell of 
| blood and iron, the proud and happy words “ Hibernia Pacata” 
| might have been at last truly written on the scroll of Mr. Glad- 
| stone’s statue. There is a peculiar pang of despair in the feelings 
| with which we Irish, with these ancient yet ever new facts of our 
| history in our mind, see him turning from a policy meant to heal 
| the wounds of Ireland’s state, to waste his time and his fame in 
| discussing the dangers that may arise to the Empire from the 
authority which the Vatican Decrees confer on the Pope in regard 
| to the obligation of civil allegiance. 

I have boasted that we are by tradition the most Ultramontane 
of nations. The Statute Law did its utmost to confirm our pre- 











planter as regards the Christian in his own dominions, and | dilection. It invariably designated us “ Papists” and our religion 
may change like him in an instant from the kindly, cynical, lazy ‘‘Popery.” I think it may fairly be said that we might at any time 
noble to the fiercely enraged avenger. Scorn so perfect as this, | have had peace from at least the severer species of persecution, 
scorn which levels its objects with the brutes alike for good | retaining any ritual and system of divinity we pleased, provided 
and evil—that is kindly as men are to obedient dogs, yet cruel | we had only agreed to renounce the teaching and governing 
as men are to dogs in rabies—is hardly to be realised by the | authority of the Pope. And so when the Penal Laws came to be 
British Philistine, not to be realised at all when he is himself the | in great measure repealed in Ireland, in 1793, it was to this 
object of it. What! he who discovered steam to be despised by point that the leaders of the Protestant ascendancy addressed 
a man in a turban who never uses a fork? It is impossible! It | their especial attention. The Irish Catholics were eager to concede 
happens, nevertheless, and in all probability this generation will | all that they conscientiously could to satisfy the prejudices of @ 
see before they die what the tolerance of scorn means, when | Parliament to which their claims were presented by such men as 
there is a reason for the scorn being active instead of passive, | Mr. Grattan, Mr. Ponsonby, and Mr. George Knox, and whose 
for sweeping away instead of patting the object of the scorn ; privileges, even then menaced with extinction, they were anxious 
and Englishmen may understand it, if they will only reflect on their | to perpetuate. Mr. Knox, on the second reading of the Relief 
own feeling in India before the Mutiny, in Jamaica in Mr. Eyre’s | Bill, moved, in conformity with the Catholic Petition, that 
time, in Ireland every now and then during the past six centuries. | Catholics should be admitted to seats in Parliament. . 
Governor Eyre never could understand why he was thought rather | Grattan many years afterwards alluded to this incident in the 
cruel, any more than Mussulmans understand why the Sultan, in | House of Commons in these words :—‘‘On the day that the Irish 
English opinion, was bound to receive the deputation from the Parliament rejected the Catholic Petition, on that day she pass 

Evangelical Alliance. Why was he bound, any more than the| the Union. Many good and pious reasons she gave, and she lies 
butcher is bound to receive a deputation from calves to protest | there with her many good and her pious reasons.” The goodness 
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pense 4 
and piety of the Irish Parliament were at that time typified by | 


Dr. Duigenan. One would need to combine the characteristic | 
qualities of the three great Protestant champions of the present 
day to attain to an estimate of Dr. Duigenan’s character. Add | 
to the immovable solidity of Mr. Newdegate’s principles the | 
vigilant exuberance of Mr. Whalley’s energies, and the racy | 
resources of Dr. Kenealy’s rhetoric, and a somewhat rude | 
image of Dr. Duigenan is the result. To Dr. Duigenan the | 
Irish Parliament delegated the task of compounding the Catholic | 
oath. Dr. Duigenan knew perfectly well that the Irish Catholics 
would never renounce the doctrine of the Pope’s Infallibility. 
He knew, too—I rather think he had been born a Catholic—that 
they might be made to declare it was not “an article of faith,” 
—and for one legally sufficient reason, at all events, which I have 
before repeated, that no Catholic could, until 1870, declare upon 
oath that the Pope’s Infallibility was “an article of faith” in the | 
strict Parliamentary sense of those terms. The debates in the 
English Parliament two years before had distinctly defined the 
line beyond which legislation could not pass, nor was it to be 
imagined that the Irish Catholics would agree to accept a declara- 
tion which the handful of English Catholics had manfully refused. 
I think I may venture to claim that in these difficult and compli- 
cated circumstances we acted with conspicuous candour and | 
sincerity. We took every possible pains not to deceive the Par- 
liament which hated and feared us so mortally, and which we 
would, despite itself, have saved. The memorable pastoral of 
Archbishop Troy, which F. Newman quotes, was issued on 


very numerous body of the Irish Catholics who favoured 
the project of the Union. Every one who knows any- 
thing of our history knows something of the communications 
which passed between that: party, of which Dr. Troy was the most 
conspicuous member, and Mr. Pitt, through Lord Cornwallis and 
Lord Castlereagh, at the time of the Union. I do not desire to be 
understood as asserting that there was any agreement in regard to 
the topic of Infallibility between those who represented the Irish 
Catholics in such negotiations at that time, and the statesmen who 
later became the executors of Mr. Pitt's projected Irish policy. 
But I think I am at least warranted in laying some stress on the 
undoubted historical fact that in every serious proposal for the 


| further relief of the Catholics of the United Kingdom between 


the date of the Union and the passing of the Act of 1829, it will 
be found that the Infallibility clause of the Irish Act of 1793 
(though taken as a truism at the time) was nevertheless, for 
reasons sufficient to move the minds of statesmen, allowed to drop 
quietly out of each renewed amendment of the Catholic oath, 
until it was finally and for ever obliterated in 1829. 

I am now to consider the Resolution of the Irish Bishops in 
1810—the resolution of a meeting held in Archbishop Troy’s 
house, and, I believe, under his presidency—in regard to which I 
have to complain that Mr. Gladstone has torn the passage he has 
quoted, not merely from the context of the sixteen resolutions 
which precede and follow it, but from the concluding sentences of 
the Resolution itself, which would suffice to show that not the ques- 
tion of Papal Infallibility, but an even more serious question, 








February 2, 1793. Mr. Hobart obtained leave to bring in the 
Bill for the Relief of the Irish Roman Catholics on the 4th. It | 
was not read a first time until the 18th. Parliament had therefore | 
brought under its purview, at the very moment when it was pro- 

ceeding to legislate, an exact account of the then state of Catholic | 
doctrine on the subject of Infallibility, issued by the most pro- 

minent ecclesiastic in Ireland. These are Dr. Troy’s words, as | 
F. Newman quotes them :— 


“Many Catholics contend that the Pope, when teaching the uni- 
versal Church, as their supreme visible head and pastor, as successor 
to St. Peter, and heir to the promises of special assistance made to him 
by Jesus Christ, is infallible ; and that his decrees and decisions in 
that capacity are to be respected as rules of faith, when they are dog- 
matical or confined to doctrinal points of faith and morals. Others 
deny this, and require the expressed or tacit acquiescence of the Church, 
assembled or dispersed, to stamp infallibility on his dogmatical decrees. 
Until the Church shall decide upon this question of the Schools, either 
opinion may be adopted by individual Catholics, without any breach | 
of Catholic communion or peace. The Catholics of Ireland have lately 
declared that it is not an article of the Catholic faith, nor are they | 
thereby required to believe or profess that the Pope is infallible, 
without adopting or abjuring either of the recited cpinions which are 
open to discussion, while the Church continues silent about them.’” 


The lines which 1 have italicised suffice to show that the Irish 
Catholics gave no pledge to the Irish Parliament, as Mr. Glad- 
stone endeavours to believe that they did, when the oath of 1793 
was framed, which could in any way bind their own consciences, 
not to say the supreme authority of the Church, in regard to the 
ultimate decision of the long-pending controversy on this doctrine. 
There is another very remarkable passage in Archbishop Troy’s 
pastoral, which appears to have escaped F. Newman’s attention, 

















but which I take leave to quote, because it fully confirms the great a panic about the Pope as about Napoleon. 


account I have given of the proceedings of the English Parliament 
in 1791, and because it supplies a further and very touching proof 


agitated and absorbed the mind of the Synod. It was a moment 
of terrible anxiety and panic throughout the Catholic Church, 
throughout the British Empire. Napoleon’s power had reached its 
utmost height. He had just added Illyria, Austrian Gallicia, the 
Pontifical States to the territories of the Empire. Poland, 
Holland, Italy, Spain, Belgium, the Rhenish Provinces were 
governed by kings or viceroys of his family. He had 
apparently annihilated the power of Prussia. He confidently 
expected, and it was expected in England as an almost inevitable 
calamity, that Spain and Portugal would before summer be swept 
clear of the British Army. It was the time in which the London 
Corporation, in a petition to Parliament, accused Sir Arthur 
Wellesley of the “rashness, ostentation, and useless valour” 
which he had displayed in the battle of Talavera. ‘The Pope was 
aclose prisoner, not merely deprived of his States, but cut off from 
all communication with the College of Cardinals and the Churches 
of the world. The four Gallican Articles had just been proclaimed part 
of the public Jaw of the French Empire. The divorce of Josephine 
was proceeding. An immeasurably more powerful despot than 
Henry VIII. seemed to the minds of men to be pursuing the 
same path, with the Vicar of Christ absolutely within his 
power. It is curious to remember that at this supreme moment 
of its destiny, though the principal reason alleged by Napoleon 
for his detention of the Pope was the friendship of his Holiness 
for England, the protection he had awarded a British Minister, 
the fact that he would persist in blessing and praying for heretics 
whom he ought rather to curse and excommunicate, never- 
theless England was, in the winter of 1809-10, in just as 
No one 
in England believed in the sublime and indomitable firmness of 
Pius VU. It was confidently calculated that he must succumb, 


of the unbending Ultramontanism of the majority of the English | and that his influence as head of the Catholic Church would then 


Catholics in those days. He says :— 
“The disavowal of the Pope’s Infallibility as an opinion made a 


become an integral part of the power of France. An invasion of 
Ireland was anticipated as the next enterprise to Napoleon’s hand 


apt ™ Pyotr to - a Catholies by private authority | after he had driven Lord Wellington to his ships,—and not with- 
° at me acte Fi , ses . . : . 
rajority of them objected to that and other clauses | 54+ reason, for his correspondence contains the directions to 


eg oath, while others of rank and respectability adopted the whole. 
© British Legislature did not avail itself of this division to reject the 
petition of the English Catholics, but with a liberality and magnanimity 


General Clarke to prepare the plans for an invasion of Ireland in 


1811; and Clarke, an Irishman himself, well acquainted with Wolfe 


to be eve , i ; : : ial soho se . ae 
ver remembered with most lively gratitude by all his Majesty’s | Tone’s brilliant and skilful schemes, was admirably qualified forthe 


—— Catholic subjects, generously substituted the oath which the 
Tish Catholics had approved and taken since the year 1773, in place of 


task. Even Mr. Grattan, when introducing the Citholic Petition in 


the newly-proposed one in England, that had caused an alarming | the House of Commons soon after the Irish Bishops passed the 


division in the Catholic body of that kingdom.” 


Resolution, of which Mr. Gladstone has quoted the first sentences, 


There is a further reason why I should ask you to consider very | was so appalled by the prospect as to exclaim :— 


carefully the sense of this remarkable passage. Dr. Troy had no 


“Let me suppose the Pope to be made by Bonaparte, to be a French 


doubt an object in directing the attention of the leaders of the subject, and to nominate by his direction Catholic Bishops for Ireland. 


Trish Parliament to the “‘magnanimity and liberality” with which 
the British Parliament had acted towards the English Catholics 
two years before, and with which, I may add, it was in that very 





If under that circumstance an invasion should happen, what would be 
our situation, with French troops and French bishops in our country ?” 


I will now quote the Resolution of the Irish Bishops in full. 


year proceeding to legislate for the Scotch Catholics. But while | Here is the part of it that Mr. Gladstone gives :— 


a British Parliament was guided in the way of wisdom and 
charity by great statesmen and benevolent prelates, the Irish 


“That said Oath, and the promises, declarations, abjurations, and 


protestations therein contained are, notoriously, to the Roman Catholic 
Church at large, become a part of the Roman Catholic religion, as 


Parliament red i cov i : 
allowed its polic , ‘ 
policy in matters of conscience to taught by us the Bishops, and received and maintained by the Roman 


be dictated by Dr. Duigenan. 


The contrast had its effect. | Catholic Churches in Ireland; and as such are approved and sanctioned 


From that time forth there was an influential, if not a| by the other Roman Catholic Churches.” 
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Here is the part of it that Mr. Gladstone does not give :— 

“So that it appears to us utterly impossible that any way is left to | 
any foreign authority whereby the allegiance of Irish Catholics can be | 
assailed, unless by that, which God avert! of open invasion, in which | 
extreme supposition, as we will persevere by God’s grace to do our duty, | 
so we have certain hope that every true son of the Roman Catholic | 
Church in Ireland will eagerly prove how well his religion can stand | 
with the most heroic allegiance.” 

Can there be a doubt in the mind of any man who reads this 
Resolution in its entirety, in the light of the times in which it was 
written, having regard to those to whom it was addressed, that 


its one paramount object was to make a profession of unhesitat- | 
ing, unqualified allegiance, in view of the dangers that menaced 
the State? But it will be objected that the Resolution says the 
oath of 1793 had become a part of the Roman Catholic religion as 
taught by the Bishops. The phraseology of this clause of the 
Resolution is certainly agitated and ambiguous. A Synod of 
Trish Bishops could no more make an oath taken out of an Act of 
Parliament a part of the Catholic religion than the Parliament of 
Natal could bind the British Empire by a resolution. ‘This I may 
assume to be notorious to all educated persons, and especially to 
Mr. Gladstone, who still seems to doubt whether even a General 
Council can add to the defined dogmas of the Church. I say it 
in no spirit of irreverence, but the prevailing panic seems to me 
to have somewhat unsettled the etymology of the King’s English 
among the gravest personages. I can no more justify these terms 
of the Irish Bishops in their strict sense, than I can justify the criti- | 
cism of the Corporation of London on the tactical qualities dis- | 
played by Sir Arthur Wellesley at Talavera. 
even Mr. Grattan’s language grew confused, it may be imagined | 
in what hotch-potch Lord Castlereagh expressed himself. But | 
after all, is not the real question at issue,—What did the Ivish | 
Bishops teach concerning the doctrine of the Pope's Infallibility, | 
as referred to in the Oath of 1793? I have stated their teaching in | 
| 

' 

| 





At a time when | 


1793, when the oath was being settled, on Archbishop Troy’s 
authority. Archbishop Troy was present in the Synod of 1810. | 
Could any statesman of the time imagine that the doctrine of 
the Irish Bishops in regard to the Pope’s Infallibility differed in 
1810 from what it was in 1793? I make bold to say, having read | 


2 . ‘. 
the debates in both Houses with some care, in the course of | 


| was false, suppression of 


controversy. It is not a part of my task either to vindicate or to 
condemn his language. But I may be excused for calling atten- 
tion to his true view of the authority of the Pope in matters of 
faith, expressed on a sufficiently serious occasion, in relation to 
a declaration of Mr. Robinson, then (1824) Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, afterwards Lord Ripon, in favour of a reunion of the 
English and Roman Churches :— 

“I myself am probably one of the most moderate divines in the 
Empire; certainly I would wish, with the Apostle, to be separated for a 
time from Christ for my brethren, either Protestant or Catholic; but I 


| would, with the grace of God, suffer death a thousand times, were it 


possible, rather than assent to anything regarding faith which would not 
be approved of by the Successor of Peter. I am sure, I am certain, that 
the Pope is the Head of the Universal Church, and that the rejection of 
his just authority is ruinons to religion.”* 

I will now close the proofs I have offered in contradiction of 
Mr. Gladstone’s main charge by a somewhat large statement, 
which, if I have not spent much pains in vain, will, however, 
remain uncorrected. I say, then, that if the whole correspondence 
on Catholic affairs that passed with Ministers of the Crown from 
the time of Mr. Pitt to the time of the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel be read through, there will be found no apology, 
no undertaking, no assurance, no serious allusion even to the 
subject of Infallibility. So utterly unfounded and opposed to 
fact is the assertion that we deceived the Crown and Legislature 
in any way as to this doctrine, by statement, suggestion of what 
what was true, or by silence, 
I refer Mr. Gladstone particularly to the series of memo- 


|randa by Dean Philpotts, who was the Duke of Wellington's 
| principal adviser on matters of doctrine, in 1827 and 1828, Their 


spirit may be expressed in a sentence,—‘t Renounce doctrinal 
declarations against Popery ; get instead a pledge to maintain the 
Church Establishment.” So it was that the clause in the Irish 
Act of 1793 by common consent quietly vanished in 1829, [ 


| need hardly say that after the great victory of the Clare election, 
| the Catholies of Ireland were not much in the mood to conclude 
| a capitulation on the question as to whether the Infallibility of the 
| Pope was to be regarded as a doctrine or as a dogma. I say 


it in no vaunting spirit, that we should never have treated 
at that moment on such terms. We had marched into the Con- 









which, not the second resolution merely, but the whole series of | stitution with drums beating and colours flying ; and it is to the 
sixteen, were carefully analysed and considered (I would refer Mr. | immortal fame of the English nation that when the contest of 
Gladstone in particular to Lord Erskine’s very remarkable speech), | centuries so came to a sudden and a manly end, we were received 
that the topic of Infallibility was never so much as touched upon. | With more than the honours of war. I thank you with all my 
What the statesmen of that time really wanted was to get some | heart for having allowed me to vindicate in your pages the good 



































security that the Pope would not, to repeat Mr. Grattan’s phrase, 
nominate ‘‘ French bishops.” In order to obviate this danger, 
they wished the Irish Bishops at once to give the King the right 
of veto, if not of nomination. The Irish Bishops refused point- 
blank to consider any question concerning the supreme preroga- 
tive of the Sovereign Pontiff while he was a prisoner, or even to 
recognise any Briefs purporting to come from him on such a sub- 
ject, until they had evidence that he was in the enjoyment of his 
absolute freedom. They were very much condemned at the time 


for standing so stoutly by the Pope when he was in such a} 


hopeless strait. No one dreamed of supposing, as Mr. Gladstone 
seems to do, that they were taking advantage of such an occasion 
to disavow any part of the respect due to his Chair. 

I pass from the Resolution of 1810 to the assurances said to 
have been given by Dr. Doyle and other prelates in evidence 
before the House of Lords in 1825. I feel that I press unduly 
upon your space, but I can afford to be very brief upon this point. 
The House of Lords examined four Irish prelates in 1825,— 
Archbishop Curtis, Archbishop Murray, Archbishop Kelly, and 
Bishop Doyle. There was not a question addressed to the three 
Archbishops having any relation, direct or indirect, to the ques- 
tion of Infallibility. Dr. Doyle was asked (p. 387) ‘* what was 
meant by the Infallibility of the Pope,” and he replied :— 

“There are so many divines who have written on the subject, and 
they have given such very long definitions of it, that I should do much 


better by referring your Lordships to them than by giving a definition | 
Melchior Cano has a long treatise on the Infallibility of the | 


myself. 
Pope.” 
Again, when asked about the Gallican 
(p. Pt 19) — 


“ T cannot say to your Lordships that the Gallican Liberties, as such, 
were ever formally received or acknowledged in our country, but the 
substance of the doctrine taught in them is held by a great number of 
our divines,” 


Liberties, he says 


Can any one read such questions and such answers and suppose 
that Parliament was seriously seeking and receiving assurances 
and guarantees on the subject of Papal Infallibility ? Some hasty 
expressions of Dr. Doyle have been quoted in the course of this 





| faith and fair fame of the Catholics of both kingdoms by clearing 
up these somewhat obscure passages of our common history.— 
[ am, Sir, &c., Aw Inisu CarTno.ic. 
MR. LEATHAM ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—In the course of some remarks which you did me the 
honour to make in your last issue, upon a short speech of mine 
which was delivered at Huddersfield, you also did me an injustice 
which I am quite sure was unintentional, but against which, 
nevertheless, I must protest. Professing to give my sentiments,. 
you say, ‘A Dissenter who votes down denominational education 
is a religious politician, but a Churchman who votes it up isa 
| bigot, or if he has been a Quaker a renegade, while a Roman 
| Catholic who does so is a superstitious fool.” I must take 
| exception to the last three propositions entirely. I have never in 
| my life called Roman Catholics ‘superstitious fools,” or indeed 
| attacked them in any way whatever; nor have I ever spoken of 
Mr. Forster as a ‘‘renegade,” or applied the term “ bigot” to any 
| Churchman who was a conscientious supporter of denomi-~ 
Kk. A, Leatnam. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| nationalism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
| [Mr. Leatham, for an epigram-maker, is strangely literal. We 
never professed to give his words, but only to express very briefly 
the line we should, from his usual attitude, expect him to take.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


PARLIAMENT AND THE PRESS. 

| (To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

/ Srr,—In the able article entitled “The Latest Experiment in Lon- 

don Journalism,” the attention of your readers is directed to the 
many evils that may arise froin there being a great Journalistic 

monopoly established, when a single individual may be the 

‘owner of the sole political journal published in Great Britain. 

| Should such a circumstance ever occur, a greater evil and a worse 

| calamity than any you have specified must be its inevitable con- 


| sequence,—and that is, the loss of that influence which Parliament 
2 ela 











* Fitzpatrick’s “ Life of Dr. Doyle,” vol. i. p. 334. 
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ossesses, and ever must retain, so long as its deliberations are 
fully known and accurately communicated to the people. 

It is now something more than twenty years since I was con- 

nected with the London morning Press, and from my long ex- 


peri 


speakers, than the reports of the debates in both Houses of Par- 
liament. In the Times, Chronicle, Herald, Morning Post, and 
Daily News, the best men that could be found were employed ; 
and amongst these men, as each distinguished debater arose there 
was a generous rivalry, and an honourable competition to give the 
orator’s speech in the very words in which he had spoken, The 
public then could feel perfect confidence that they fully knew 
what was both said and done in both Houses. 

Suppose all this is put an end to,—that there is but one news- 
paper, and but a single corps of Parliamentary reporters ; that 
there is no longer rivalry, nor competition ; that the public can 
only learn what the one set of reporters choose to tell them ; that 
they dislike a particular member and “ put him into Coventry,” 
as was on one occasion done by the Times with Spring Rice, 
and at another time attempted with Daniel O’Connell; or sup- 
posing the same course be pursued towards a particular section of 
politicians, what redress would there be for the injured, or by 
what means could the public learn it had been deceived? In 
course of time, the truth would ooze out, and the people would 
learn that what was placed before them as ‘‘a Parliamentary 
debate ” was not what actually occurred, but only so much as the 
proprietor of ‘‘ the sole potitical morning paper” chose to com- 
municate. Need I point out what would be the consequences 
if the English people lost the confidence they now repose in 
Parliament, if they fancied there was an impassable barrier placed 
between public opinion and their representatives, and that neither 
could act nor react upon the other ? 

It is within my own knowledge that wrong would have been 
done to particular Members, if there had not been rivalry and 
competition amongst the five London morning papers as to the 
excellence and fairness in their Parliamentary reporting. It was 
that competition that made Spring Rice known in three papers, 
though silenced in the columns of one; and it was the same com- 
petition that aided O’Connell in his quarrel with the Times re- 
porters. And let me now recall a fact which was mentioned by Sir 
Robert Peel, when referring to the Parliamentary reporters, viz., 
that though he was personally under obligation to them for the 
care they had taken in placing his opinions before the public, and 
though he was known to have considerable patronage at his com- 
mand, the only favour he was ever asked for by a Parliamentary 
reporter was to frank a letter. 

Another fact I cannot refrain from mentioning, as it is within 
my personal knowledge, and shows, I think, the value and im- 
portance of competition and rivalry in Parliamentary reporting. 
In the years 1836 and 18537 the present Prime Minister did not 
stand very high in public opinion, and had rendered himself 
odious to the Liberal party by his letters signed ‘ Runnymede.” 
He made about this period—I think it was early in 1837—a speech 
in the House of Commons which was very briefly and poorly re- 
ported in all the morning papers, with one exception, and that 
exception was the Morning Chronicle, then the leading organ of 
the Whig party. The same day the following dialogue occurred 
between the editor of the Morning Chronicle, Mr. Black, and the 
reporter :— 

Editor: “Oh! My. . I was astonished to see the length at which 
you gave D'Isracli’s speech. It is three or four times as long as the 
report in any other paper. I thought you had more tact and judgment 
than to do anything like that.” e 

Reporter : “Havo you read the speech of D'Isracli as reported in the 
MM orning Chronicle ?” 

Editor : “No, not ono word of it.” 

Reporter : “Very well, then, ali I ask of you is.to read it, and when 
you have read it, tell me what you think of it, and whether any man 


who had the power of reporting a speech so excellent could be justified 
im mairing, mangling, abridging, or suppressing it.” 





The editor returned some time afterwards to the reporters’ 
room, and it was to say, ‘‘It is a capital speech, and you were 
quite right in giving every word of it.” ‘The reporter was an 
Trishman, a Roman Catholic, and of course not an admirer of 
Mr. D'Israeli, 

But how would Mr. D’Israeli have then stood if there had been 
but one morning newspaper published in London, and what is to 
be the fate of future politicians and embryo Prime Ministers if the 
fears you express should ever be realised, and that ‘‘Mr. Walter 
18 one day to be the owner of the sole political morning paper 
published in Great Britain?” With all my Press recollections 
strong upon me, and with the knowledge of the generosity of the 





ence I can affirm that nothing could be more fair, more full, | 
normore impartial, in accordance with the merits of the respective 


Times and the Walters to some of my friends—Sheridan, Tyas, 

Woods, Thornton, &c.—I can only say that if the monopoly is 

to be theirs, I know of no hands so worthy to wield it.—I am, 

Sir, &e., Witiiam B. MacCane. 
33 Booterstown Avenue, Co. Dublin. 





| SHAKESPEARE ON VIVISECTION, 

(To Tue Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
| Sm,—The following lines from ‘‘Cymbeline” (act i., sc. 5) seem to 
| me very appropriate to the present discussion, though in candour 
I am bound to say that the Queen is speaking of poisons, not of 
the scalpel :— 


* Queen: I will try the forces 

Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 

We count not worth the hanging—but none buman— 
To try the vigour of them, «nd apply 

Allayments to their act ; and by them gather 

Their several virtues and effects. 

“ Cornelius : Your Iighness 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart. 
Besides, the seeing these effects will be 

Both noisome and infectious,” 


—I an, Sir, &e., ZooruiLos, 





MORAL ASPECTS OF VIVISECTION. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR."”) 
Sirn,—If to bear false testimony were punishable in the same 
manner as the stealing of apples, ‘‘A Memorialist” would cer- 
tainly incur the punishment which befell the schoolboy of his 
apologue. 

He utterly misstates every line of the argument which he 
assumes to summarise and to answer. Briefly that argument was, 
that experiments on animals can only be described as ‘ cruel” 
when they can be shown to be useless; that the infliction of 
necessary pain on animals by the physiologist is not more cruel 
than the infliction of necessary pain on man by the surgeon. 

The infliction of pain is always cruel when not proved to be 
necessary. The charge against \mcrican physiologists, which was 
repelled as a foul calumny, was that they inflicted gratuitous and 
needless pain by using “ living animals instead of dead,”—that is, 
for any purpose for which a dead animal could serve. As to the 
moral effects of experimentation on animals, the physiologist does 
not, I believe, suffer morally from his pursuits more than the 
surgeon, and for the same reason, that both are conscious of the 
great objects which sanctify their studies and labours. If I were 
to name some of the greatest English physiologists, Ishould name 
men who, as exemplars of tenderness and virtue, are ornaments 
to their country and their profession.—I am, Sir, &c., 

59 Queen Anne Street, W., April 7. Ernest Hart. 


[Mr. Hart, then, does not think the operation on the poor girl 
which was the origin of this correspondence * cruel”? Assuredly 
it was not ‘ useless * any more than the original operations of Dr. 
Ferrier on his lower victims. It was worse than useless to the 
subject of it, but so were they.—Ep. Spectator.] 








A DOG'S REMORSE. 
(TO THK EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
| Sir, —Being accustomed to walk out before breakfast with two 
| sky terriers, it was my custom to wash their feet in a tub, kept 
| for the purpose in the garden, whenever the weather was wet. 
One morning, when I took up the dog to carry him to the tub, 

| he bit me so severely that I was obliged to ct him go. Nosconer 
| was the dog at liberty, than he ran down to the kitchen and hid 
| himself. For three days he rcfused food, declined to go out with 
| any of the family, and appeared very dejected, with a distressed 
and unusual expression of countenance, 
| On the third morning, however, upon returning with the other 
| dog, I found him sitting by the tub, and upon coming towards 
him, he immediately jumped into it and sat down in the water. 
After pretending to wash his legs, he jumped out as happy as 
| possible, and from that moment recovered his usual spirits. 
There appears in this instance to have been a clear process of 
| reasoning, accompanied by acute feeling, going on in the dog’s 
mind from the moment he bit me until he hit upon a plan of 
showing his regret and making reparation for his fault. It evi- 
dently occurred to him that 1 atiached great importance to this 
foot-bath, and if he could convince me that his contrition was 
sincere, and that he was willing to submit to the process without 
/a murmur, [ should be satisfied. The dog, in this case, reasoned 
with perfect accuracy, and from his own premisses deduced a 
legitimate conclusion which the result justified.—I am, Sir, &c., 


R. W 
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POETRY. 
—e 
CLEOPATRA’S MIRROR. 
You have a thousand slaves, who do 
Unwillingly their duty ; 
And I one service have for you,— 
To image back your beauty ; 
But that one service is so sweet, 
I would in it my life might fleet. 


Your other slaves say you are stern ; 
I always see you smiling, 

As from me some new grace you learn 
Your lovers for beguiling. 

Those slaves, did they but win as I 

Your smiles, would dare thrice o’er to die. 


Oh, would you that all lands should pass 
Beneath your firm subjection ! 
Then deem the world your looking-glass, 
And made for your reflection. 
Did you but smile on men as me, 
The whole world should in bondage be. 
Fr. W. ZB. 








BOOKS. 
ee ee 
UNTRODDEN SPAIN.* 
Tue author of this remarkably interesting work appeals to the 
indulgence of his readers in a preface which relates the manner of 
its execution, His sketches, he says, were ‘‘ simply, roughly 
written, dashed off very often with a full, sometimes with an 
aching heart ;” and as the post reaches his lonely home among 
the Spanish mines only once a week, he has not corrected his 
proofs. We take exception to this mode of proceeding, which, 
in the first instance, when the Sketches appeared in a magazine, 
was excusable, but is not so in the case of a big book in two 
volumes. Mr. Rose would have done more wisely if he had 
waited for his proofs, revised them carefully, rearranged his 
materials according to dates, removed the redundancies which 
injure the effect of his really admirable work, and so saved 
himself from the tender mercies of a publisher who has done 
his least and printers who have done their worst for him, 
The vital interest and worth of the book may be fairly tested by 
their victory over slovenliness in arrangement, constant irrele- 
vancies, clumsy parentheses, gross misprints—whole pages seem 
never to have been read at all—and such careless repetition that 
in the future editions which we hope Untrodden Spain will reach, 
at least a hundred pages may be suppressed with advantage. The 
high spirits and zeal for observation with which the author com- 
menced his voyage to Spain in a trader produced the happiest 
results, but discretion ought to have tempered their records. If 
Mr. Rose had corrected his proofs, he would hardly have sub- 
mitted to the public his reflection that ‘‘the two or three huge, 
dismantled training-ships for boys” which caught his attention 
at Gravesend were * brighter, because more philanthropic, objects” 
than a barge with Lloyd's Weekly News advertised in tar letters 
upon its sails. Nor can we believe he likes to sce in big print 
the following facetious anecdote :—‘‘ Never shall I forget the 
Spanish headlands, for I bear the mark of them to this day. 
Whether Sir Roger Tichborne, or Arthur Orton, in sight of them 
I was tatooed with heart (bleeding), anchor, and initials; and now 
said the second mate, who performed the operation, ‘ It’s no good 
your setting up for a property, for I'll come and swear you are 
plain Mr. -—.’” It is on the author’s account rather than on his 
own that the reader is vexed by the faults of the book; he has 


great enjoyment before him in its merits,—when, for instance, Mr. 


Rose takes him to the wonderful fruit market at Lisbon, through 


the picturesque crowd of many nationalities at Gibraltar, or along | 


the railway line which leads from Malaga “‘up country,” vid 
Cordoba, to the mining town in the interior, in the Linares dis- 
trict—which, for some unexplained reason, he never names— 
through scenery of every kind and variety of beauty, from that 
of orange, olive, and palm groves, to that of savage grandeur 
surpassing Alps, Pyrenees, or Tyrol. 

In the mining districts of Andalusia there is no beauty, and life 
is very rude at all times. Mr. Rose’s picture is of the unknown 
parts of Southern Spain, in all the turmoil and distraction of the 





* Untrodden Spain and her Black Country ; being Sketches of the Life and Character of 
the Spaniard of the Interior. By Hugh James Rose. London: Samuel Tinsley. 





political condition of the country within the last two years; of g 
town as wretched as any Eastern bourgade, with streets unpaved 
and unlighted, and hardly any traces of what we call “civilisation "tg 
but it is an attractive picture, forall that. His Spaniards are not 
like the Spaniards we read of in other books, the spirit in which 
he writes of them is not like that of other writers, and he 
charms us in a new way, all his own, which owes nothing to the 
art, the history, the traditions of Spain. He does not dogmatise 
or moralise about the people he lives among—after the fashion of 
the traveller with immutable prejudices and foregone conclusions 
—he observes and depicts. He has indeed a quick eye for the 
picturesque, a poetic fancy, and a strong sense of humour; but 
those qualities serve, they do not master him, and the painstaking 
exactness of his descriptions impresses us with a sense of fidelity 
tofact. The life of the lower classes as he shows it to us is terribly 
hard and rough, the pursuits of the higher are trifling and purpose- 
less; education is at a low ebb everywhere; a careless philosophy is 
the highest rule of life; religion for the most part is powerless, 
literature hardly exists; and yet he likes the Spaniards, and he 
makes us like them,—the sefior, with only one subject of interest, 
politics; and the sefiora, who can hardly read, never tries to 
write, but is an affectionate mother, a pious woman, a gencrous 
friend. The sefior and the sefiora will offer their visitor a 
‘refresco’ in the hall, where they will have to move the table 
aside, in order to let the mules and their drivers pass through to 
the stable; but the sefior is a person of distinguished manners, 
and the sefiora wears her mantilla and glides over the rough, 
unpaved streets with inimitable grace. The pleasures of life in 
the interior of Spain are shooting in the sierra, a picnic in the 
‘campo, the annual fairs, and the river bath. Mr. Rose givesa 
funny description of the latter pastime, in which ladies and 
gentlemen, muleteers and mules indulge simultaneously, and adds 
this strange anecdote:—‘Will you not bathe once more this 
summer?’ said I to a Spanish lady. ‘No, indeed not,’ was 
her answer. ‘I have had my baths up to the odd number.’ All 
Spaniards have a fixed number of baths, beyond which they 
think it wrong to go, and in all cases they believe it must be, for 
health’s sake, an odd number.” 

Several chapters are devoted to Spanish character and to the 
Spanish poor. In his estimate of the former, Mr. Rose differs 
from most writers upon Spain, rating it more highly and analysing 
it otherwise. He says the uneducated Spaniard is not vindictive, 
quite the reverse. His anger cools rapidly, and if he be spoken 
fair, he readily acknowledges a fault and secks a reconciliation. 
He gives many terrible instances of the reckless readiness to shed 
blood which has increased of late, in the disorganised state of the 
‘¢‘T wonder how many men will be stabbed at the Feria 
Here is 





country. 
[fair] this year,” said an educated man to him casually. 
one of many anecdotes :— 

‘*T went into a wayside venta with a friend, a Spanish gentleman, 
for a glass of the common wine of the country, the Val de Penas. Two 
men, words running high between them, entered soon afterwards; one 
drew his knife, with an oath. The hostess did not cease filling the 
copas of her customers. My friend, a really humane and good man, 
merely uttered the single word ‘Knife!’ and drawing my arm through 
his own, dragged me out.” 

The Spaniard is brave, reckless of life, a skillful horseman, a 
daring driver, but as a soldier he lacks the sense of duty and 
trust, and he is timidly resigned in illness. With all his gaiety 
he does not prize life, yet he is contented, sober, witty, and has 
Gambling 


no aspirations to luxury, and no sordid love of gain. 
and cruelty to animals are inbred vices of the Spanish character, 
universal, hideous plague-spots. On the other hand, the following 





is of general application :— 

“ The lower orders possess a vast deal of natural courtesy, natural 
wit, natural intelligence. Uncultured and uneducated as he is, the 
Spanish poor man has the manners of a thorough gentleman. Go to 
| the lowest roadside venta, and elbow your way amid the throng ‘vho 
are drinking their vino tinto, and you will find a courtesy and a kiud- 
ness to which an English tavern is a stranger. The space you need 
will be cleared; your bad Spanish will be interpreted by some by- 
stander for you; the copa of wine will be freely offered you (for the 
Spanish peasant is very generous), and the inevitable cigarilio will 
| be offered you ere you leave. Yon will then be politely helped on 
} to your horse, and receive, in a chorus, the usual viaticum, ‘Vaya 

usted con Dios !’ from one and all 
In their rude, comfortless homes, the Spanish poor have not 
‘the additional horrors of drink and its attendant vices. The 
chapters which Mr. Rose devotes to their homes and their sorrows 
are, if sad, in a sense satisfactory ; and those which describe the 

° ° ee . 

incomparable charitable institutions, the Hospicio de Cadiz 
| (which is headed, “A Work of Mercy at Madrid,” but this 14 
trifle compared to other blunders in the book), and the Casa de 
| Caridad, are of deep and touching interest. We called attention 
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to the se descriptions when the Y Mags 
and we are glad to have an opport unity of doing so again, in the 
hope that the simple, practical lessons which they convey may 
commend themselves to some of those who are charged with the 
care of our sick and suffering poor. The Government manufac- 
tories are almost as well managed as the charitable institutions, 
and the Fabrica de Tabaco of Cadiz is one of the best. Next to 
his descriptions of the religious ceremonies which mark the sacred 
seasons in the interior of Spain, and a very beautiful chapter 
devoted to an analogy between the scenery, the customs, and the 
phraseology of the primitive inland country and its people, with 
the narratives, the imagery, and the phraseology of the Holy 
Scriptures, Mr. Rose’s animated and picturesque sketch of the 
fish market at Cadiz deserves special mention, This is not 
dashed off,” it is admirably written, full of life, colour, 
and movement, and it introduces many strange fish to our 
acquaintance, with a variety of delineation which is a 
feat in itself. The author mentions that the fish we 
call “John Dory” is called by the Spaniards “San Pedro.” 
This is an argument in favour of the explanation we 
have heard of the English name, that it is a corruption of 
Janitore, or the door-keeper. From the fish market to a winter 
garden, with its multitude of simples, in which the Spaniards have 
well-founded faith, and its ‘‘lodge in the garden of cucumbers;” 
thence into the solitary wilds of Andalusia, the dreary steppes of 
La Mancha; and to the mining country, ‘‘a land whose stones are 
iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig copper,” the author 
leads us, and our interest never flags. We linger by the way over 
a chapter on Spanish proverbs, over an account of Spanish 
cemeteries—where burials are made on the principle which Mr. 
Seymour Haden approves, but without the amenities he would 
sanction—over a string of Spanish stories with a little of the 
pervading Cervantes flavour in them; over an animated narrative 
of a week's sport in Gallicia, in which deer and wild boar figure. 
A most amusing cura—whose stipend of £20 a year had not 
been paid since 1868, who used pieces of his only coat for gun- 
wadding, but was ‘‘perfectly happy and contented with his lot” 
—was of the party; and at length we come to the people of the 
Black Country, with their hard, underpaid work, their indomitable 
cheerfulness, and their reckless gambling. 

The second section of Mr. Rose’s work is the most serious 
and yaluable portion of it. He lives in a mining town, his work 
(a chaplain’s) is among miners. He introduces us to scenesabso- 
lutely unknown, and to characteristics quite unsuspected, for his 
is not the Spain of the tourists ; and it is totally unlike our “ Black 
Country,” as in a chapter of comparisons and contrasts he abun- 
dantly shows. The terrible life of the lead mines—where the 
* longest span ” is four-and-thirty years for a man’s existence and 
no animal can live—is perhaps the most engrossing of these 
pictures, but they are all deeply interesting. The author's kind- 
liness is as conspicuous as his closeness of observation and fair- 
ness of judgment, his sympathy with the people inspires his pen 
as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the country, and 
both have combined in the production of a work of striking 
novelty and sterling value. 


y appeared in Maemillan’s Magazine, 


COOPER'S LIFE OF WENTWORTH.* 

Tue life of Strafford presents many attractions to a biographer. 
The materials are ample, and the subject full of interest. There 
are men whom we wish to know for some special action, which 
is the only break in an uneventful life; there are others whose 
record of services is long, but monotonous. Strafford’s life is 
at once full and varied, Had he died in comparatively early life, 
before he gave himself up to the service of an unworthy master, 
he would have won himself a name among the band of patriots 
whose courage and ability kept alive English freedom. Or if that 
earlier time were dropped from sight, there would be enough to 
attract us in the history of the ablest administrator of his time, 
one of the few rulers who have known how to make Ireland a 
source of strength to the English Government. In his efforts to 
promote its material advancement he had a smaller field than 
Richelieu and Colbert, but his methods deserve study as well as 
theirs. Again, the close of Strafford’s life is such as to give full play 
to the powers of a worthy biographer. ‘There are few more tragic 
Scenes in history than this, when the statesman who, if Charles 
could have trusted him, might have established a despotism in 
England, falls beneath the power of the Commons, whose chief 
adversary he had been. Even those who most hate his political 
aims cannot refuse their pity—scarcely their sympathy—in those 





| last moments when his proud self-devotion contrasts with the 
| meanness of the King, who had ruined, and now deserted him. 
| Soattractive a subject has, however, its dangers, and needs great 
powers to do it justice. We do not think Miss Cooper's book 
| reaches to the level of its argument. She has industry and care, but 
she wants the graspof imagination which are needed for her difficult 
, task. One question of supreme interest has to be answered in every 
| Life of Strafford, and we turn naturally to see what Miss Cooper 
| has to say as to the motives which led him to enter into the King’s 
iservice. Was he an apostate who, with reason and heart on the 
| side of the people, sold himself to the Court ; or an ambitious 
man, careless whether it were Parliament or King from whom he 
won his advancement ; or lastly, did he, however ambitious, take 
the course which he believed to be the right one? 

Miss Cooper's view seems to be that Wentworth was an apos- 
tate, but that he sold himself, so to speak, ‘‘ without considera- 
tion ;” that his payment was literally the smiles of the King :— 

“But at any rate, it is sure that Wentworth was won. Not, I be- 

lieve, by any title or hope of worldly reward. If that had been able to 
subdue or allure him, he never could have taken the part he did with 
regard to the Loan and the Petition of Right. ..... From a belief in 
the King’s unsolicited, yet given love, Wentworth was won. He pas- 
sionately returned the substance of his whole life, and gave his very 
soul to the King, for what was, after all, a mere shadow. And only by 
remembering that not rank or wealth, but the King, and the fulfilment 
of the King’s wishes, reigned supreme over every other feeling from 
henceforth in his heart, shall we be able to comprehend and justly to 
measure the future career of Lord Wentworth.” 
We believe Miss Cooper is quite right in rejecting the supposition 
that Wentworth yielded to a mere bribe, whether of wealth or 
position. There is no ground for accusing him of sordid avarice, 
and very little for fancying that he would have changed the 
course of his life for the sake of a title. But is it likely that the 
effect which wealth and honour were too weak to bring about was pro- 
duced by a few soft words from the King? Indeed those soft words 
would never have been spoken, if Wentworth had not already shown 
that he was not heart and soul with the leaders of the Commons. 
His alliance with them had been half-hearted from the first. 
Smarting under a sense of neglect, he might very well resent an 
infringement of his rights, and would find no difficulty in adopting 
the language of the Opposition, who attacked on public grounds 
the wrongs which angered him. Moreover, his indignation was 
sharpened by his dislike to the enterprises for the support of 
which money was unlawfully demanded. But he had no genuine 
sympathy with the popular cause. He was an aristocrat to the 
core, and his masterful temper and great administrative gifts led 
him naturally to the side of absolute government. The difference 
between his tone and that of Eliot, even during the Session in 
which they worked together, has been well shown by Mr. Gardiner 
in his recent book, England under the Duke of Buckingham. 

Miss Cooper, with all her anxiety to be impartial, is, we think 
unjust, where she speaks of Wentworth’s tendency to strong 
government as if it proved a want of conscientiousness in him; 
as if it were impossible to choose the King’s side except from 
personal motives. It must always be kept in mind that in 
the early part of the seventeenth century the powers of the king 
and people were ill-defined, and that a struggle sooner or later 
was inevitable. While we give due honour to those who had 
faith enough to stand up for freedom, we must acknowledge that 
it was possible for statesmen honestly to doubt how the King’s 
government was to be carried on, if all his actions had to approve 
themselves to Parliament. Nor may we forget the state of 
Continental politics, Not only was there no model of Parlia- 
mentary Government to be seen abroad, but constitutional 
freedom had quite died out in all the great States of Europe. In 
France an able ruler was displaying the advantages of a strong 
monarchy, while Germany, for want of leadership, was help- 
less and distracted. Could Charles have trusted Wentworth 
as Louis XIII. trusted Richelieu, there can be little doubt that 
his policy would have resembled that of the great Cardinal. In 
Ireland, where he had free play, or something like it, he worked 
upon the same lines, crushing remorsclessly all who tried to 
set themselves up against his authority, but not oppressing the 
people, putting down religious squabbles, and doing everything in 
his power to develope the material prosperity of the kingdom, 
Had England been governed with as much thrift and efficiency, it - 
may be doubted whether the defenders of freedom would have 
been backed by the nation. The ambition to rule a nation de- 
spotically for its own good is not the highest, but it is not ignoble, 
and there is good ground for ascribing it to Wentworth. But 
Miss Cooper not only does not admit this, she does not think it 
of enough importance to be denied. Her key to Wentworth’s 
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have fertilised wherever it flowed, producing immortal flowers of virtue 
and honour, too often proved a power that bore destruction in its tide.” 


This rather rhetorical condemnation might have been qualified, if 


Miss Cooper had recalled several instances of Wentworth’s firm 
remonstrance when Charles interfered with the details of his 
government, or pressed unduly on the people under his 
¢ large. 

The passage last quoted is a fair example of a weakness which 
pervades the book. Miss Cooper frequently indulges in edifying 
reflections which she tags on to her mention of Wentworth’s 
faults, but it never enters into her mind to ask what was Went- 
worth’s own view of his conduct. When he does what she dis- 
approves, she complains that ‘his conscience was hardly worthy 
of the name,” or exclaims, ‘‘O that in such a soul conscience 
should have found no dwelling!” But it does not occur to her 
to ask what his conscience would have directed him to do if he 
had listened to it. That an act which seems wrong to her should 
seem right to Wentworth is inconceivable. She quotes a very 
interesting letter, in which Wentworth expresses his opinion on 
the question of ship-money :— 

‘<I do conceive,” he says, “that the power of levies of forces at sea and 

land for the very—not the feigned—relief and safety of the public is 
such a property of sovereignty, as were the Crown willing, yet can it 
not divest itself thereof. Salus populi suprema lex; nay, in cases of 
extremity, even above Acts of Parliament.” 
He goes on tosay that the ship-money had been ‘‘ chastely bestowed” 
in setting forth a fleet, and that the King must be allowed to act 
on knowledge which it may not be safe for him to divulge. <A bio- 
grapher who was more careful to understand his hero, might inquire 
how far this letter was a frank expression of the writer’s thoughts, 
how far an attempt to influence his correspondent. But to Miss 
Cooper this is a matter of but small importance; she only 
Seizes the opportunity for a little declamation about the coro- 
nation oaths, in which it appears that the King ‘confesses 
himself to be a mortal, bound by precisely the same vbli- 
gations of morality as the rest of mankind.” While Miss 
Cooper cannot excuse errors in opinion, she is careful to 
make allowance for Wentwovrth’s bad health, and for its 
probable effect upon his temper. lis relations as a husband and 
father she sets before us in a pleasant light, and with evident 
sympathy. But lest we should be warped in our judgment by 
this amiable trait, she thinks it to warn us that 
‘* nothing can be more ridiculous than to single out this as a 
special virtue in any man.” 

We have not hesitated to point out Miss Cooper's faults. It is 
only fair to add that her work has real merits. Her account 
of Wentworth’s government of Ireland is clear and full, and her 
to the close of his life. She is 
to tell, and she tells it directly, 


necessary 





style improves when she conics 
there touched by the story she has 
and with fewer moral digressions. 
she has not printed Charles's letter to the Peers, asking their 
approval of a pardon, from the exact copy given in the first report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. ‘The very erasures in 
it are characteristic, some of them made evidently from the fear 
that too much had been admitted as to the rights of Parliament. 





THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF DREAMS.* 
Most people still speak about dreams as the whole world 
two hundred years ago used to speak about comets or witches, 
or about a hare running across one’s road early in the 
morning. ‘There lurks in almost everybody’s breast a certain 
vague and undefined idea, or rather notion, that dreams are 
something supernatural, that they neither constitute a ‘‘ function” 
‘of the body nor of the mind or soul, and that they are be- 
yond explanation, as well as above the control of human 
beings. The Germans express the futility of reasoning or 
atguing about dreams in the significant phrase ‘Triiume sind 
Schiiume,” which of course merely means that dreams are mere 
bubbles, hardly worth thinking or speaking of; whereas another 
popular explanation, ‘‘ Triiume kommen aus dem Magen,” still 
more contemptuously throws the whole theory about dreams over- 
board, and explains them as the effect of bad digestion or of an 
overloaded stomach. Of course everybody knows Queen Mab, 
with her wonderful fairy chariot, and how she manages to produce 
dreams, but unfortunately nobody has yet succeeded—though it has 
been several times tried—in accomplishing Queen Mab’s clever 
tricks ; and we are still compelled to consider dreams as mysteri- 
ous metaphysical enigmas, which we cannot produce at our will, 
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| active co-operation. 
| The principal difficulty in examining the nature of dreams lies 
| in the circumstance that the dreamer is unable to control the state 
of his mind while dreaming, or to make any observations during 
that time, while no one else is able easily to ascertain whether 
a sleeping person is dreaming at a certain moment. So mysterious 
is the nature of dreams, that we cannot even account for the 
| wonderful fact that very often a prisoner who has been sentenced 
to suffer the extreme penalty of the law passes his last night oy 
| earth in a perfectly calm and dreamless state, while the happiest man 
may be haunted during his sleep by the most terrible visions ang 
| dreams. These facts prove at least in a negative form that the actual 
| circumstances in which a man lives do not necessarily influence hig 
| dreams. Where, then, can befound the origin of dreams, and what ig 
| their nature ? Professor Striimpell tries to answer these questions 
in the following manner. He examines, first, the disputed theory 
whether we always dream when asleep, and arrives at the conclu. 
| sion that the soul does not dream in every sleep, though there 
may be reasons for assuming that this is mostly the case. But it 
does not follow that the soul, though not dreaming in every sleep, 
has therefore lost its entire activity, and consequently given up its 
very nature. Most of our dreams are forgotten before we awake, 
and of a great many we merely preserve a dim or confused 
recoliection. 

Professor Striimpell then asks the following question, “Do 
we think in our dreams?” and his answer is, ‘‘ No, never ;” no 
chain of logical ‘‘ atoms” can be linked together while we dream, 
no conclusion can be drawn while the soul is in that state of 
unconsciousness, no argument can be ‘“ followed up,” and nothing 
new can be discovered ; we are only able, he says, to repeat in 
our dreams all the arguments which have led us while awake toa 
certain conclusion, and we may even sometimes imagine, while 
meditating over the dream of last night, that we really came toa 
| certain conclusion, but a closer investigation will, he thinks, show 
| that we merely went over a field which had been worked by us while 
| awake, and that the conclusion consisted only ina recollection of a 
| previous action of oursoul. But these so-called recollections are 
| sometimes very unlike ordinary recollections. Mr. Maury relates 
| the following in his book, Le Sommeil et les Rives :—A Mr, F— 
| passed his childhood in Montbrison, and at that time sometimes 
| visited the environs of that town. ‘Twenty years afterwards he 

makes up his mind to visit again his native place. The night before 
| his departure he sees in a dream an entirely unknown town, and there 
| meets a gentleman, whom he did not know at all, but with whom 
he entered into conversation, and who told him his name. Several 
days after his dream Mr. F arrives at a place, which he at 
once recognises as the town which he had seen in his dream, and 
he meets there a gentleman, whom he also immediately recognises 
as the gent!eman who had addressed him in his dream, with the 
slight difference only that the gentleman looked rather older in 
| propria persona than in the dream. A conversation with the man 
proves the complete truth of the dream, and it appears that the 
| gentleman was a friend of the deceased father of Mr. F—-, who 
in his childhood had visited this place with his father, and at that 
'time had seen the gentleman. But for his dream, Mr. F— 
| would not have recognised the town nor the gentleman ; he had 
' not’even the slightest recollection of the fact that he had ever 
been there. We do not see how that dream can in any way be 
‘explained as a recollection. Professor Striimpell compares 
the talking of a dreaming person with the prattling of 
little children, who very often, when alone in a room, 
repeat their entire vocabulary, or utter words the meaning 
of which they certainly cannot understand, but which they 
have heard from grown persons; in both cases, according to 
Professor Striimpell, the words are not the expression of a 
thought, but only the natural tendency of human beings to speak, 
which distinguishes them from all other beings. A prattling child 
is dreaming while awake, and when addressed by somebody will 
at once stop the dream-conversation with its doll, and properly 
answer again, according to its faculties of mind and childish 
understanding. ‘The conversation with the doll is like the 
dreamy talk, and not seldom we ask and receive answers m 
‘our dreams which are almost as impossible as the reply of the 
doll to the question of the prattling baby. A great many dreams 
| owe their origin to very simple actions of the body almost every- 
body has dreamed that he suddenly fell down from a high steeple 
or from a mountain; these dreams are caused by the expansion of 
the muscles of the knee, which a great many persons are 1 the 
| habit of contracting when settling themselves in bed for the night, 


| : : , imes 
| and which expand again after we have fallen asleep. Sometum 
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peer gliding down the side of the body, or one foot falling 
down from the other, will also produce the sensation of failing into 
an abyss, While an unevenness In the bed-sheets may make us 
imagine that we roll down a precipice. ; 

Why we forget dreams so quickly, is another question pro- 
od by Professor Striimpell, for which he gives several 
; First, the different ‘* elements ” of a dream do not always 

ossess sufficient cohesive power to form a complete picture or 
idea; further, there is very often a complete want of connection 
between the dream and the usual forms of our daily life and 
thoughts; then the flitting visions of our dreams easily disappear 
before the returning power of observation, just as darkness vanishes 
before the light of the coming day ; and finally, a great many 
people don't pay any attention to their dreams. Professor Striimpell 
treats all the questions he discusses in an exhaustive manner, 
but as we cannot follow him into all his metaphysical speculations, 
__with which we are by no means disposed always to agree,— 
we merely recommend his book to students who desire to become 
somewhat better acquainted with the interesting question about 
«sthe nature and origin of dreams.” 


pounde 
reasons 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROWLAND WILLIAMS.* 
Wuarever opinions people may hold with regard to Dr. Williams 
as a controversialist and a divine, no one who reads this biography 
will question his downright sincerity and love of righteousness. 
We may think him right or wrong in some of his conclusions, but 
it is impossible not to admire the courage with which he advocated 
freedom of inquiry in the study of theology, and the reverential 
spirit he displayed in his searches after truth. He was of an eager, 
ardent, irritable temperament, apt to form, perhaps, a hasty 
judgment of persons, but patient in the investigation of principles. 
The storms he met with on the troubled sea of controversy some- 
times, as was but natural, disturbed his equanimity, and then his 
utterances lacked the smoothness and grace so much valued by 
Church dignitaries. He spoke always honestly, but not always 


In the summer of that year he was appointed classical tutor of 
his college, a post which he held with high reputation for several 
years. The “luxuriousness ” of the life there he found injurious 
and wished on that account to leave; but the Provost induced 
him to remain for a time, which was not ill employed, for he 
| gained the Muir Prize for an essay on Christian evidence adapted 
| to the use of learned Hindtis. This wasa preliminary dissertation, 
| for which Williams received £100. It was the germ of his most 
| important work, Christianity and Hinduism. 

Rowland Williams, a Welshman by birth, was ardently attached 
to the Principality. It was natural, therefore, that on the re- 
signation of the Rev. Harold Browne, the Vice-Principalship of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter, should be offered to the Cambridge 
Professor. ‘‘ He was looked upon,” we are told, ‘‘ as one who, 
from his learning, together with his patriotism, would do great 
things for Wales.” He entered upon his labours in this new 
field—very weary labours they proved to be—in 1850, and for 
twelve years *‘ gave himself up to the work with all the ardour 
and earnestness of his character.” The difficulties with which 
he had to contend were manifold, and we are told that 
‘‘the constant irritation of petty disputes and the controversies 
entailed were like a perpetual blister.” But he had _ his 
reward in the hearty affection and appreciation of the students. 
The enthusiasm and untiring labour which marked his course at 
Lampeter were not thrown away, and there can be no doubt that 
had he been more cautious and less outspoken, Williams might 
have died a Welsh Bishop. But then his biography would not 
have been written, or if written, would probably not have been 
read. Williams was always a sincere son of the Church of England, 
and never consciously acted in opposition to his ordination vows. 
«The spectacle,” he once wrote, ‘ of a clergyman preaching in the 
name of morality against the doctrines of his own Church is to 
me either unintelligible or unpleasant ;” and elsewhere Mrs. Wil- 
liams observes that her husband “ was much repelled by the lax 
views held by some on the question of clerical obligation, and 








justly, and we think Mrs. Williams would have done wisely to have 
omitted some of the remarks made by her husband on the conduct 
of living persons, A man may say in familiar conversation, or | 
write to intimate friends, many things which he would shrink from 
seeing in print, which, indeed, he would not think of expressing 
when time had calmed his indignation. It seemsa pity, therefore, 
that they should be preserved after his death, and it is even a| 
greater pity that the biographer should have added also some ill- 
judged expressions of her own. ‘The conduct of Dr. Thirlwall, 
from whom Rowland Williams expected more sympathy than he | 
appears to have received, is said to have been wanting in moral 
courage, and it is observed that the general tone of his lordship’s | 
letters indicated a desire on his part to be spared trouble. Again, 
there are allusions to the Bishop's ‘ temporising policy,” while 
Dean Stanley, of all men in the world, is credited with ‘diplomatic 
equivocation.” 


We may note another fault in this otherwise admirable biography 
before passing on to more important topics. As faras the public is | 
concerned, Dr. Rowland Williams is chiefly interesting asa Christian 
free-thinker. He was learned, thoughtful, and devout—a com- 
bination rarely to be met with in clergymen—and his views on the 
great religious controversies of the day are full of interest, but the 
narrative of his career would be more attractive if confined within 
a narrower compass, and the first hundred pages of the first 
volume might well have been reduced to twenty. Until Williams | 
is fairly launched as a controversialist, his course resembles that | 





of most laborious students and teachers. A few of the main facts | 
of his life shall be noticed, with the proviso that the battle he had | 
to fight was wholly spiritual, and that if he had lived a life of | 
peaceable orthodoxy, his days might have been passed in sweet 
content, and with the high reputation that follows in the wake of 
great learning and of unquestionable piety. ‘* Poverty’s uncon- 
querable bar” never stood in the way, happily, of Rowland 
W illiams's advancement, nor had he many years to wait before 
attaining a satisfactory position. From Eton, which he left with 
the highest character, not only for scholarship, but for unexcep- 
tionably good conduct, he went up to Cambridge, and graduated 
at King’s College, where his character was soon established as a 
reading man. In due time he became a Fellow of King’s, travelled 
on the Continent, took pupils, accepted for a brief period the post 
of assistant-master at Eton, and then, owing to a temporary 
break-down of health, returned to Cambridge, where in 1842 he 
was ordained deacon, and the following year took priest's orders. 
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| life was devoted to its best interests. 


often annoyed by the pertinacity with which such sentiments were 
imputed to himself. He never would agree to the principle that 
subscription to the Articles means mere conformity to the Church.” 
Indeed, it is evident that nothing aroused his disgust more strongly 
than what he calls ‘the vile, destructive spirit of evading religious 
obligations and profiting by legal evasion.” At the same time, he 
was always an earnest advocate of Church reform, and in a letter 
addressed to the Spectator in 1852, he mentions several wants of 
the Church, most of which are now happily supplied. In 1854, 
Dr. Williams commenced a course of sermons at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, which he was prevented from concluding 
by the illness and death of his father. They excited intense 


| interest, and alarmed the Record. The next year he was appointed 


to preach the Commemoration sermon at King’s College, and these 
Cambridge sermons, with others delivered at Lampeter, were 
published under the title of Rational Godliness, and “‘ produced a 
profound impression.” The book was vehemently opposed, espe- 
cially by men who had not read it. The Bishops of Llandaff and 
of St. David's were appealed to, and the former, to whom Williams 
was chaplain, requested him to resign the office, and ‘ took the 
further measure of admitting students from other dioceses into 
that of Llandaff” :— 

“By thus giving way,” writes the” biographer, “ to a popular outery, 
and visiting upon differences of opinion a penalty due to mo 
offences, the Bishop was led into an action of exceeding unfairness and 
tyranny to tho individual, as well as one productive of much injury to the 
College, in the difficulties thereby thrown in the way of him whose whole 
Truly it isin the name of religion 
that the greatest acts of injustice ara porpetrated. Is there, indeed, 
any other profession than the Church in which tyranny such as this 
would be tolerated ? ” 

Inspiration was the rock on which Williams was supposed to have 
foundered. He saw, as every man must see who dares to use 
his Protestant privilege of free inquiry, that the old, mechanical 
theory of inspiration is utterly untenable, that the Bible contains 
a human element, and that the truth of Christianity is not de- 
pendent on the accuracy of figures in the Pentateuch, or on the 
authorship or strictly historical value of the Book of Daniel. His 
views on Prophecy were also regarded as unorthodox, and these 
were confirmed by a prolonged study of the Hebrew text and by 
his translation of the Prophetical Books. He regarded the pro- 


phetical question as the key to his position theologically. In his 
Biblical researches, Williams considered that he erred too much, 
if possible, from caution, rather than from too daring an investi- 
gation of the sacred records, and it is clear that his method of 
study did not in any degree diminish his reverence for the Bible. 
At all events, whether right or wrong in the result of his inquiries, 
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the claim of free inquiry for the members of the Church of ! portant as it undoubtedly is, is not the only portion of our system 
England into all questions connected with Biblical criticism was of public instruction which ought to monopolise the title of 
never put forth more courageously, and the legal sanction gained | “national,” and with much less justice can that term be claimed 
for this freedom by the Privy Council judgment in connection for our higher education, as represented by the Public Schools 

with the famous Essays and Reviews proves that it was not put and Universities. We speak, it is true, of our “ Nationa)” 
forth in vain. Schools, and our ‘“ National” Universities. But certainly no 

The controversy caused by the publication of that once-famous system can be truly national which ignores almost entirely the 
volume has so entirely passed away, that it is unnecessary to re- | whole region intermediate between the primary schools on the ong 
vive it, but it may be as well to observe that Dr. Williams was hand, and the Universities on the other. Yet hitherto it must bg 
far from accepting many of the opinions put forth by his fellow- granted that public attention and encouragement has been 
essayists. In the thick of the excitement caused by the publica- | almost solely lavished upon the education of the two extremes 
tion of the Essays and Reviews, Williams, having been previously | of society ; and middle-class instruction, though certainly of no 
presented to the vicarage of Broadchalke, a parish on the Wilt- | less national importance, has been treated as of altogether minor 
shire Downs, within a pleasant drive of Salisbury, bade farewell consequence. Of late, however, there have been indications of 
to Lampeter, and took up his residence in his new home. He had | sounder and more hopeful views. Notwithstanding the tempo- 
a wife now to cheer his loneliness, and one, if we may judge from | rary check which the cause of secondary education appeared to 
this biography, in every way fitted to be a help-meet. A pleasant | encounter at the hands of the Government in the last Session of 
picture of his life as a rural vicar is given in these pages. It shows | Parliament, yet the subsequent surrender of a reactionary policy 
that his vast learning did not incapacitate him for the homely and | made it evident that the country would not readily reject the 
useful duties of a country clergyman. He taught regularly in the | advantages of a scheme which should not only place seconda 
Sunday-school and night-school, and his best boys might, it is | education within the reach of the children of the middle-class, 
said, have passed a first-class examination in Scriptural know- | but also of those of the poor whose industry and intelligence in 
ledge :— | the elementary school had entitled them to advancement. 

‘‘ Perhaps there was nothing which struck friends who came from a It is the object of the book whose title heads this article, to 
distance more—-accustomed as they were to think of him chiefly with | show how secondary education may best be extended, and espe. 
ffarone to hi great talent aud learning than fo sve him ona Sunday | cially how the various existing institutions and experiments ma 
simple way of teaching, and a special gift of imparting knowledge in a | be brought into an effective and comprehensive system. Canon 
form suited to the comprehension of those he was teaching. Nothing| Brereton is no mere doctrinaire reformer, but has long been 
gave 4 groater idea of the versatility of his genius than the power he | known as a most successful and energetic promoter of county 
ae bimeelf, both in pulpit, clacs-reom, snd peivate, to bee ‘schools. The County School, in fact, is the backbone of his 

scheme of middle-class education. At the outset of his brochure 
One of his most popular acts was the letting of a large portion | he very truly says :— 
of the glebe land in allotments to the poor; he also established ey eer ern pick out the midmost man in England, I should 
a@ co-operative society, and there was no detail of parish business | pg disposed to point my finger at a farmer occupying between 200 acres 
which he considered beneath his notice :— | and 300 acres. There is a man whose place is about equi-distant from 

“ His ordinary visits to the poor were as those of a friend,—he in- | the two extremes of English society. — His relations and dealings, 
terested himself in their families and their concerns. He was always | domestic and public, connect him in very direct manner with ovy 
gladly welcomed, and would chat with the men at odd times, whenever other class, implying much mutual obligation and gy eng-F The educa 
he met them, about their work, their crops, or whatever interested them. tion which that man has received, or can gece for his 0m, would 
In times of sickness and sorrow his parishioners always used to look for | 8°°™ to me the true measure of general English education. If an 
his visits, and could not say enough of the comfort they derived from his | Proved education above, and an extended education below, are the 
spiritual ministrations. His charities were open-handed; he never grudged only movements of his time, they are oe bine aeiae much ineffective a 
either time or money if a service was to be rendered to any one, and always | JUrious influences. , He becomes isolated 3 he - embarrassed in his 
welcomed gladly any fresh proposal for helping any of the people. His | Becessary dealings with those above, below, and — poset a 
theory was to teach thom as far as possible to help themselves. .... . ee fancies, that the gentleman treads scornfully gy ren, i" b ote 
Practically, to the old and the sick and those overburdened with large | labourer kicks insolently Mle bests, What wenner & he came onee 
families nothing ever seemed too much for him to do, and his generosity servile or tyrannical from at gree: though he be manly — aes 
led him often to be imagined much richer than was really the case.” — by nature? What he wants is, not to be drawn upwards or downwards 


out of his station, but to have an education suitable to that station; 
Dr. Williams seems to have been also perfectly capable of preaching | one, therefore, that will be in harmonious relation with that of other 
to a rustic audience so as to arrest their attention :— classes.” 
“ The silence and stillness with which people listened to him were a To any one at all conversant with the economy of village life 
proof of the effect upon his hearers... ... Two watchwords which | in England, it must be plain that these sentences indicate not 
might be said pre-eminently to characterise his preaching were his | only a possible, but actually existing condition of affairs. The 
favourite motto,—‘ The Spirit before the Letter,’ and ‘The Truth dt eee hast Sela sentation hen ot loneh eens ak onlasiel 
Christ.’ By the latter he meant that which Christ taught, Christ’s | 8™U tural-labour ques a F 
revelation of the Father, Christ’s leading men thereby to the Father.” | And although, perhaps, there may be some who would consider that 
towland Williams, it is evident, was not oppressed by the | the determined and successful stand made by the farmers in the 
weight of his great learning. He could enjoy a rural life among | Eastern Counties last year against the Labourers’ Union gave 
homely people, and he found time also, while prosecuting the | evidence rather of educated intelligence than of the reverse, Ms 
severest studies, to keep pace with the light literature of the day, to| cannot share in that (pe. The one sound idea of Men e 
write articles for the Reviews, to compose and publish verses, and to | conflict has been productive we have always held to have een 
interest himself in politics. One of the most instructive features | this,—that landlord, farmer, and labourer alike learnt = 
of the biography, we may observe in passing, is the correspondence | future they must be satisfied to buy and sell in open market, 
with thoughtful persons whose doubts he attempts to solve, and | without the interference of sentimental theories of either oo 
the interest of this correspondence is greatly enhanced by the | tude or natural price. But it was not for this idea ret ad 
writer's comments on or recommendation of the works of well- | farmers fought. Yet, apart from this, the only victory = nd 
known authors. Several beautiful and suggestive passages we | C42 be said to have won has been one the fruits of which Se 
had marked for quotation, but already perhaps we have said | reaped chiefly by the emigration agents of Canada page: 4 
enough to induce our readers to take up this biography of an | Of the narrow-minded view of this element of rural life a 
earnest and reverent-minded man, whose life was marked by a | unhappily no dearth of evidence. It was from the — - 
noble concentration of purpose, by a spirit of self-sacrifice, and | mindedness, or at least from the narrow sagacity, of the eo 
by the absence of all mean ambition. | class that Lord Sandon drew his inspiration, when he succee : 
|in passing last Session the reactionary measure by which the 
| standard of examination for pauper children was reduced from 
| the fifth to the third standard, thus taking them off the rates 
Ir is not very long ago since our English Education was pro- | before they have received any sort of education worth wre 
nounced, in one of the Reports of the School Commissioners, to | It is that same element which has been the main support ti 
be ‘‘a chaos” and not ‘‘a system.” Some progress has of late | rural clergy in their almost unanimous objection to the estab ate 
doubtless been made, yet much remains to be done before any- | ment of school-boards in country parishes, and made ng 
thing like a perfect system of educational organisation can be said | such an advertisement as the following, which we take from 
to have been reached. Elementary instruction has gained, and is | columns of an ecclesiastical contemporary :— . 
likely to keep for some time to come, a prominent place in public | « GC CHOOL BOARD, to AVOID, an Incumbent wants £100. 


attention. But the education of the working-classes, vastly im-| J Address “ Vicar,” care of ——, &c.” ed the 
To the ignorant hostility of the same class may be trac 


* County Education: a Contribution of Experiments, Estimates, and Suggestions. By Pred ont ; istricts. and the fact 
the Rev. J. L. Brereton. London: Bickers and Son. difficulty of Sanitary Reform in the rural districts, 
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that in very many cases the late Public Health Acts have been 
reduced simply to a dead-letter. 

In face of these facts we cannot but think that if Canon Brereton 
should succeed in becoming the education reformer of the farming- 
class in England, he will indeed have deserved well of his country. 
It is true that the system which he is anxious to see established is 
one that would meet the educational requirements generally of the 
middle-class, rather than of any special section of that class. Yet 
at the same time it will be evident from the above quotation that 


he Vv 


section of the middle-class whose requirements furnish the fairest 


estimate of the kind of school which would best meet the wants 
of a genuine middle-class family. ‘The average income,” he 
estimates, ‘sof such a farmer would be about £200, and we may 
assume that a boarding-school in which the cost would range 


much : “ 
exceed £8, would be out of his reach. 


After working for some ten or twelve years at the problem of | 


how to establish such a school, Canon Brereton considers that he 
has found a satisfactory solution. ‘The scheme of the Devon 
county school was originated by him a dozen years ago, and 
although it was at first started without any definite estimate of 
cost, the school has throughout been conducted with a desire to 
keep the charges down, and yet to pay a dividend to the share- 


holders after defraying every necessary and incidental cost. ‘The | 


accounts of the past ten years Canon Brereton thinks are enough 
to prove that an allowance of 18 guineas per boy for board, 6 
guineas for tuition, and 7 guineas for gross interest on capital, are 
reasonable estimates of what a charge of 51 guineas will allow :— 


“The gross capital outlay on the Devon County School, in which 
there are 120 boarders, and which may be considered full at that 
number, has been £10,783, of which £466 has been spent on land, 
£6,250 on buildings, £2.233 on furniture, and £1,834 on the cost of 
carrying on the preliminary school from 1858 to 1864, when the numbers 
began to rise above 50 and the school became self-supporting. This 
item, which is being paid off out of revenue, need not be considered as 
part of the permanent capital. The outlay on furniture also includes 


all repairs and additions, and has, in fact, been reduced in the balance- | 


sheet to £974, by an annual depreciation charge of 10 percent. I believe, 
therefore, that the capital expenditure of the Devon County School 
should bo stated at £9,000, or £75 per boy.” 

In the Norfolk County School, which was opened last year, of 
the governing body of which Canon Brereton is also chairman, 


the cost of the mere building has been brought down to £8,000 | 
| 


for 260 boarders, or £30 per boy, leaving it possible to keep the 
total capital down to £50. With regard to the range of studies 
which a County School might be expected to embrace, Canon 
Brereton is of opinion that the general plan may with advantage 
be regulated by the University Local Examinations. At the same 
time, these examinations should be made sufficiently comprehensive 


to offer an ample selection of studies, whether for classes or in- | 


ery justly perceives that the farming-class do represent that | 


above 30 guineas, or a day school where the fees should | 


} and comprehensive system of middie-class education. The main 
| features, however, we may, in conclusion, briefly summarise. 
| In the first instance, he would establish or recognise within 
'every union (the boundaries having been revised for this and 
| other purposes) schools suitable to those who are able and willing 
to pay for a somewhat higher education than that provided. by 
the elementary schools. These would have the status of third- 
grade middle-schools, and would have the object of bring- 
ing the advantages of a public-school education within 
the reach of the smaller farmers, tradesmen, and artisans. 
|The cost to parents would be about fifteen guineas per 
annum. For the class above these he would establish or recog- 
nise within every average county (or united counties) schools 
suitable to those who are able and willing to give their children 
an education continued to the age of sixteen, and rising to the 
standard of the University Junior Local Examinations. These 
| would have the status of second-grade schools. The Devon 
County School would be an example of this class, the annual 
estimated charge to parents being about thirty-two guineas. 
| Superior again to this class, he would establish in each division 
| of three or more associated counties, schools suitable to those 
| whose education may be continued to eighteen, and rising to the 
‘standard of the Senior Local Examinations. These would have 
the status of first-grade schools, and would bear an estimated 
| annual charge to parents of £52. 
These first-grade schools he would connect with the Universi- 
| ties, not only through the medium of examinations, but directly 
| by the establishment of County Colleges within the Universities. 
| Such a college would serve to increase the value of the local ex- 
aminations by connecting them with collegiate residence ; would 
give facilities for obtaining an early and inexpensive degree ; would 
raise the standard and increase the supply of masters for elemen- 
tary schools ; would give special preparation for various branches 
of professional and practical life ; and especially would provide 
one or more institutions through which many wasted and worth- 
less endowments may be made available for modern requirements 
and combined into an effective system. Having thus distributed 
the third-grade schools through unions, the second grade through 
counties, and the first grade through divisions of three or more 
| counties, he would provide for the general government and 
| administration in the following manner :— 


| 





“Instead of one educational council in London, four provincial 
councils, each connected with a University, should group the middle- 
classes, with the secondary schools and examinations, into a northern, 
| southern, eastern, and western system. That subordinate to these pro- 
| vinees, the counties, boroughs, and unions of parishes should each 
| become educational areas ; and lastly, that the administration of the 

endowed property should be conducted more and more on commercial 
principles, the capital being embarked in the business of education, and 
| the accruing profits assigned so as to advance education as a whole, and 
while paying due regard to founders’ special intentions, to ensure that 


dividuals. It is a question of some importance with regard, more | their combined benefactions shall confer progressive benefit on the nation 


directly, to the farming-class, whether special technical training in 
agriculture should be attempted at school. Although, no doubt, 
Canon Brereton is right in uttering the caution that a school or | 
college in which agriculture is the main subject of instruction, and 

Others are made subordinate, is very likely to sacrifice the man to 

the méticr, with ultimate detriment to both, yet we certainly think 

that a good County School should include in its general course of 

studies some special instruction in the elements at least of that 

Science which is essential to the after-success of the farmer. 

How enormous is the waste which at present many farmers suffer 

to goon, not, we may be sure, from intentional carelessness, but | 
from ignorance of facts which ought now-a-days to be the common | 
maxim of their trade, is evident to any one who has any experi- 
ence of agricultural economy. But technical training, and some 
knowledge at least of the principles of agricultural chemistry, 
must necessarily precede the exhibition of economy of the re- | 
quired kind. And this knowledge and training we certainly are 
of opinion may best be gained during school-life. And here we 
entirely sympathise with Canon Brereton in considering that,— 


= For the education of a great country to take for granted the non- 
scientific character of an occupation, in conducting which the most | 
em, and not the least influential class above the industrial, are | 

irectly engaged, is not reasonable. Of education and agriculture it 
may be said that they are both sciences, of teaching and farming that 
they are both arts, the principles and rules of which may be learnt | 
systematically, How to select and regulate the productive forces of 
nature so that man may benefit by the increase, is an object that must 
ever invite and reward man’s highest efforts of mind and will: and to 
Prepare the mind and will of the boy for the after-efforts of the man is 
the proper object, and should be the practical work of education.” 


. ¢ have not space to enter into anything like a detailed criticism | 
of Canon Brereton’s scheme for the organisation of a complete | 





| at large. 
| 


” 


We strongly recommend Canon Brereton’s book to the atten- 
tion of those who are desirous of seeing the middle-class and 
secondary education of the counties reduced to something like an 
effective and comprehensive system. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
oe 

English Eccentrics and Eccentricities. By John Timbs. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This is, we suppose, the last work of an indefatigable com- 
piler, who had a talent for finding odd things hidden away in odd 
corners, and presenting them for the amusement of readers. The lite- 
rature of anecdote owes much to him, and he never misused his pen to 


| any ill purpose. His books are of a kind to which it is easier for a 
| reader than areviewer todo justice. Beyond saying, “ This is amusing,” 


and giving in proof as many good things as one has space for, criticism 
ean do little. The religious “eccentrics” are, perhaps, as curious and 
interesting as any of the shy, queer company whom Mr. Timbs has 
here gathered together. There is the story of William Huntingdon, 
for instance, with his “ Bank of Faith.” No one would dream of com- 
paring this vulgar fanatic, if he was fanatic rather than impostor, with 


| such men as Mr, Miiller of Bristol, and the American physician, of whose 


faith-supported sanitarium we spoke in these columns some time ago. 
Yet his mode of procedure was amazingly like theirs. For nearly all 


| his life he was supported by “answers to prayer.” This reminds us of 


an “experiment” which suggested itself to us a little while ago. The 
unbelitvers should start an asylum, and see whether it gets itself sup- 
ported on what we may call “the do nothing but not pray” system. 
Joanna Southcote is another of the strange personages of Mr. Timbs’s 
volume. We may supplement his account of her and her followers by 
reading what the present writer saw some seven or eight years ago,—a 
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small handbill recommending the remnant of the Southcottians to give 
in their adhesion to the Church of England. Meanwhile they were to 
reserve their peculiar faith. Surely this was a compliment to the 
Establishment. Possibly our Dissenting friends will think that it was 
very much the reverse. But what will become of the waifs and strays 
when the English Church becomes as strait a sect as the rest ? 


One Easter Even. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—When a gentle- 
man ‘with “a low, sensual mouth, and square, resolute chin,” who has 
also ‘‘a restless manner, with a habit of casting his eyes about with 
quick, searching glances,” is introduced to us in the third page of the 
first volume, we know from a doleful experience that there is much 
mischief brewing, swindling, kidnapping, and villainous plotting gene- 
rally. Mischief in a novel is now apt to take the form of a “ claimant,” 
and a claimant is accordingly one of the characters of the novel before 
us. These claimants are of course always impostors. In this case he 
is a particularly gross and manifest impostor, for in fact he is no other 
than our friend of page 3, only he contrives to get rid of the personal 
peculiarities there mentioned. Happier than his prototype, he con- 
trives to get possession of the estates, and though he is ousted from 
them in the end, a good many years’ enjoyment might be considered by 
unprincipled persons, with “ plenty of brains and no money,” worth try- 
ing for. Hence the story cannot be considered instructive. Dr. 
Kenealy might regard it, from another point of view, as prejudicing 
the case of his unfortunate client, because it increases the tendency to 
disbelieve in claimants. Could he not move from the place to which 
the enlightened borough of Stoke-on-Trent has sent him that novelists 
be forbidden to introduce this particular incident into their fiction, 
under penalty of an action for libel? We should be inclined to support 
him. Side by side with the main plot there is a most pathetic story of a 
kidnapped child. She disappears one Easter Even, and another “ Easter 
Even ” “they stood together silently, they two, man and wife, beneath 
the pure light of the great moon. Her face was upturned, calm, 
chastened, holy; his bent down, with a quiet, tender love in it.” That 
is very nice, and all the nicer, from the high-moral point of view, 
because the lady is the claimant’s niece. 


Men and Manner in Parliament. By “The Member for the Chiltern 
Hundreds.” (Tinsley Brothers.)—It is quite right that the personality 
of the Parliament which is now in the midst of its second session should 
find its sacer vates, though, in truth, there is not much to be said about 
the new element which was introduced by the election of January, 1874. 
Most of the sketches here are of politicians or quasi-politicians who are 
already familiar. Mr. Burt, the most genuine of “ working-men ” repre- 
sentatives, is one of the few new Members who find a place in this 
portrait gallery. These portraits are, on the whole, scarcely flattering. 
It is inevitable indeed that the characteristic of such descriptions must 
be criticism rather than praise. It would be extremely monotonous 
and tiresome to find the frequent repetition of the fow phrases of 


eulogy which can be bestowed upon a speaker; personal peculi- 


arities, on tho other hand, are endlessly various, and in 
consequence unceasingly amusing. Without making allowance 
for this necessity, one would think that the writer thought 


the House of Commons a collection of speakers almost without ex- 
ception eccentric, prosy, tedious, or wooden. His decision is really 
more favourable, though in “ individual members, as they pass under 
review, he points out and even caricatures defects, just as the draughts- 
man caricatures the prominent nose, projecting lips, or lanky limbs of 
his subjects. The great men of the House, Messrs. Gladstone, Disraeli, 
and Bright. are portrayed with both vigour and fairness. Among the 
smaller politicians there is more room for prejudice, but on the whole, 
there is not much reason for complaint. The quotation from the 
“Spectator” of “ Rosalinda, the famous Whig partisan,” who had most 
unfortunately a very beautiful mole on the Tory part of her forehead, 
which, being very conspicuous, has occasioned many mistakes, and 
given a handle to her enemies to misrepresent her face, as though it had 
revolted to the Whig interest,” as illustrating Mr. Roebuck’s career, is 
So is the remark about Mr. Osborne Morgan, @ propos 
observed from the 


rather happy. 
of the Burials’ Bill, that his voice and manner, as 
Strangers’ Gallery, give the notion that “he has come to bury the 
House of Commons, not to convince it;” and so also the quotation 





— 


“This is true taste; and whoso likes it not, 

Is blockhead, coxcomb, puppy, fool, and sot.” 
One curious mistake we may point out to the writer. He says of Mr. 
Auberon Herbert, “ Mrs. Barrett Browning is one of the few who could 
have understood and done justice to the nature of Auberon Herbert.” 
Perhaps she did, for if she has not actually sketched the man “i 
“ Aurora Leigh,” the coincidence is remarkable. Now“ Aurora Leigh” 
was published in 1856; at that time Mr. Herbert had just gong 
up to Oxford with a “ Founders’ kin fellowship,” an institution which 
the Romney of “ Aurora Leigh ” would not have borne with for a 
moment. Indeed for some years after this he remained in the gall of 
Tory bitterness. 

Rupert Redmond. By Walter Sims Southwell. 8 vols, (Samuef 
Tinsley.)—This is, we are told, a “Talo of England, Treland, ang 
America.” While he is at home, Mr. Southwell is, we are bound to say, 
extremely tedious. The earlier chapters of the first volume are about 
as great offenders in this way as anything that we have ever read or 
tried to read. In America, he gets into the current of the ciyil war, 
and has, perforce, to move a little quicker. But Rupert Redmond is nat 
a book that we can recommend, except to readers of the most patient 
disposition and of the amplest leisure. 
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Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish ery 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


tage, Saeed, WS. __ as 
INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 


spirit is the very 
, CREAM OF IRISH WHIS&IES, 


Four- 
Suitable Offices and 


Also seventy two acres 








health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


\ 


repair. 


ROAD, CROYDON, TO-MORROW (Sunday), April 11, 
| Railway. 
i 


| Grosvenor Park, S.E. 


ERTON.—WANDLE TERRACE.— 
SIX-ROOMED HOUSE to LET. 
Pleasantly situated, with long Garden, and 
close to the Merton Abbey Station, South-Western 
Rent (including all taxes), £18 per annum. 

Apply on the premises; or at 13 Ricbmond Terrace, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 


In thorough | some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the 
seal, pink label, and cork branded Pa 
*KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY 


Oxford 


Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, 
Street, W. 
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_ REES, 
| ART GALLERIES, 
115 ~ STRAND; 


AND 
41, 42, 43 RUSSELL STREET, 


Opposite Drury Lane Theatre. 


ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 





qe REDUCTION in PRICES. 





> 
Vedding and Birthday Presents 
on ould be better selected than OLEO- 


e 
GR Pane Eeautifully Framed, from One to Ten 





Guineas. 
30. REES. 
* toe RAPHS. 
5s each. 
. REES. 
G* LEOGRAPHS. 
10s each. 
EO. REES. 
ola LEOGRAPHS. 
15s each. 
EO. REES. 
(x LEOGRAPHS. 
20s each. 
EO. REES. 
G LEOGRAPHS. 
50s each, 
EO. REES. 
G LEOGRAPHS. 
£2 each. 





T has always been a subject of the pro- 
] foundest regret that the finest work of the painter's 
brush must perish. OLEOGRAPHY is certainly the 
only means by which we can retain a faithful copy of 
the original paintings. 











"| ariceaiaae For Shippers, 
ee and all parts 
| geese of the World. 
i ie Suit any Climate, 
| areemsteee and never fade. 
EY GRAVINGS. Landseer’s, 
ES GRAVINGS. from 2s to 
) GRAVINGS. 2 Guineas each. 
Etenavin GS. Ansdell’s. 
EY GRAVINGS. Millais’s. 
EY GRAVINGS. Frith’s. 
Pxcraviy Gs. Tissot's. 
FRAMES. Gold Alhambra, 
PRaues. 1s 6d, 2s, 2s 6d, 
PRAMes. 3s per foot. 
FRAMES. Neat Gold 
FrRAMEs. Frames, 
PRAMEs. from 8d. 
FPRAMEs. per foot. 


CATALOGUES, 3 STAMPS. 








(7°: REES begs to draw the attention 
- 0! 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
to his 
CHEAP JOB LOTS OF OLEOGRAPHS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 


| ay COLLEGE. — SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS. Four of £40 per annum. COMPETI- 
TION in JULY.—Apply for particulars to HEAD 
MASTER, , Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


CGHERBORNE SCHOOL.—The 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 
June 24th and 25th. 
_ Apply to the BURSAR. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election second week in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
(Late 48 and 49 Bedford Square.) 

EASTER TERM will begin on Thursday, April 15. 
Two ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by 
open competition at the beginning of next October. 

Prospectuses, with particulars respecting scholar- 
ships, boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. — 


anil of FRIENDS’ BOYS’ 
SCHOOL, YORK. 


ANTED, after the Midsummer vacation, a com- 

petent Teacher to take charge of the Second Class. 

Requirements: Good English, good Mathematics, 
Latin and French for Junior Classes, Drawing de- 
sirable. Experience in teaching and high moral 
character indispensable. Age, 25 to 30. , 

Apply, giving references and previous situations, 
also stating whether married or single, to the Head 
master. JOHN F. FRYER, 20 Bootham, York 


OVER LL] 











COLLEGE. 


President—The Right Hon. E Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head Master—The Rev. WM. Bet, M.A., late Scholar 
of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 
Tuition fees from 10 to 15 guineas per annum. 
Board in the Head Master's House, £40 per annum. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on APRIL 20. 
Apply to the Head Master, or the Hon. Secretary, 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


Qe Atte COLLEGE— 
This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPART- 


MENTS—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There 
is also a Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL for Younger 











ys. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, held by the Head Master and others of his 
staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for sons of clergymen and home boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 

The next Term commences on Monday, the 3rd of 


May next. 
SCHOOL, 


EATH BROW 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The Classes will begin again on THURSDAY, April 
15th. Boys from the country are expected the evening 
before. 

Cuassics.—F. W. Levander, F.R.A.S. Managing 
Master. 

ARITHMETIC, MATHEMATICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
—John Bridge, M.A., Lond., late Assistant-Examiner 
in Mathematics in the University of London. 

CHEmIsTRY.—F. S. Barff, M.A., Ch. Coll., Cambridge, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy. 

ENGLISH, History, GEOGRAPHY.—F. W. Levander, 
F.R.A.S., and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

FRENCH.—M. Robert Tapson, French Master in 
University College School. 

GeRrMAN.—F. Althaus, Ph.D., Professor of German 
in Univertity College, London. 

Waritine.—C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing-Master 
in University [a School. 

Di aAWwiIne.—Mr. Henry Fisk, Head Drawing- 
Master in sccm College School. 

GYMNASTICS.—Mr. A. Winterbottom. 

Music—Fencing—Dancing. 

Classes in several subjects are cohen by Miss E. F. 
Squire and Miss Case. 

Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


APE COLON Y.—WANTED, 

immediately, a REPORTER and SUB EDITOR 
for a Port Elizabeth Newspaper. Must be able to 
make a good summary, and write sub-leaders if re- 
quired. Salary £250 for first year, with advance to 
£300 if suitable. Free passage. 

Apply. personally or by letter, with testimonials, to 
THOMAS E. FULLER, Cape Emigration Agent, 15 
Coleman Street, E.C 


YURKEY sal INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


35 and 36 OLD BOND! STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1368, 

















FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX a WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


RTISTS’ ORPHAN FUND. 


For the Support and Education of the Orphan Children 
of Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and Engravers, 
Presidcat—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A, 
H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH 
Will Preside at a Dinner in aid of this Fund, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on SATURDAY, the 8th of May. 
| a sa will be received and thankfully acknow- 

edged 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. Sec., 7 
Cromwell! Place, South Kensington. 
PHILIP C. HARDWICK, Treasurer, 2 Hereford 
Gardens, Park Lane, 

F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W., 
From whom information a ee to the Fund can be 
obtaine 

The cost of the Dinner, including Wines, £1 1s each 
Person. Tickets can be had from the SECRETARY, 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 


| ONDON SOCIETY.—Oi and after the 

4 15th of APRIL will be exhibited LONDON 

SOCIETY (an important collection of Portraits), at 

Btreoh eee GALLERIES, 114 New Bond 
street, 


ODRIGUES.’—MON OGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, > * a eae Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as G 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, 00 COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and © ‘olours, i in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 

ashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TivNS in great variety. 

ENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
a to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
*.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 


OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletéts, with Registered Non-bulging .Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, "yet 
evaporable. 


(wet Dt DRESSES for LEVEES and 
WING-ROOMS. 
DEPUTY DE UTERANTe UNIFORMS. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 

Recherché DESIGNS in SUITS for YOUNGER 

BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other great Schools. 


OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 
RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats ; 
Walking and Travelling Costumes ; Promenade 
Jackets exquisitely shaped. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 

Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
undred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 

BURGESS and SON'S.” 


(ONSUMPTION, 


NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES.—The most approved REMEDIES are 


ANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE. The Originaland 
Genuine pre GORE, only by 
SAVORY and M 
143 New Bond Street, F ondon, 
Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


PANISH FLY is the acting in ent 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d; 

sent by post for 54 aa. .—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London ; and all Chemists. 


‘LJ AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; cont free for 54 stamps, 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London —ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 





























E EA DRINKERS.—NOTICE 
HE 4 ERY CHOICEST CHINA 
TEA, sold in Russia at 83 to 12s per Ib., may 
be had from GEORGE BROMLEY, 14 Mincing Lane, 
E.C., in original am ody Boxes about 20 ibs., at 3s 8d 
per Ib.; ; half-chest (about 50 lbs.), at 3s 7d. 
Samples post free. 


, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 33 6d; 
sent by ‘post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash, in two days 4. hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so b occasional usi 
10s 6d, sent for stamps.—AL ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London ; and all Chemists. 








panes LIFE PILLS. 





A TRIAL of a Single Dose will produce 

conviction that they invigorate the f eeble, re- 
store the invalid to health, and do good in all cases. 
In Boxes, 1s 14d, 2s Ss: and in Family Packets, lls 








each. Sold by all © 


OSE MACHIN E—tThis is a 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of wun 5 the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is -= ~~ | 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, 
without — Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 





two stamps. 
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MOODY 


~ 


AND 
4 MERICAN ORGANS in Every Variety 


MANUFACTURE, and on CRAMER’S THREE-YEARS SYSTEM. 


SANKEY. 


Prices from 15 Guineas, or £1 11s 6d a Quarter. 


CRAMER and CO. by no means wish it to be understood, as in some quarters it would seem to have been, 


that their AMERICAN ORGANS are used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey at their interesting meetings. 


CRAMER'S Instruments are much more solid in manufacture, and infinitely superior in quality of tone, 
and are certainly not open to the objection made by perhaps the most influential literary and musical journal 


to the imported organs :— 


“Judged from the artistic point of view, the instrument is no more agreeable to the ear than is the | 


stentorian power displayed by the singer. 


Moreover, while CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS are more satisfuctorily made, and better finished in 


all respects, they are sold at prices varying from 15 to 25 per cent. below those of all imported instruments, 


These, and all other instraments of CRAMER'S manufacture, can be had on the three-years system, | 


which, originated by CRAMER'S, has been partially adopted by other firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly 


large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


REGENT STREET, W., 


AND MOORGATE STREET, E. 


C. 











CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H, THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. ; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





‘ SORT YOUR PAPERS INTO 
TONE’S PATENT BOXES. 
One for every Month in the Year, and one for 
every Subject on which you are Collecting. Illustrated 
Prospectus post free of 
HENRY STONE, Manonfacturer and Patentee, 
BANBURY. 
Sold by all Stationers. A box, to keep numbers of the 
Spectator safe and tidy while accumulating for binding, 
price 5s. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


NotTz.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
: The Award of the * Medal for Progress" at the 
Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A-most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 
LEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who 
use the “* UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, 
which also imparfs a delicious fragrance. Manufac- 
tured by J.C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self- 
fitting Cand'es, and Sole Manufacturers of the 
** LYNCHOPHYLAX ” or “CANDLE GUARD,” effectually 
preventing the guttering of Candles. Sold by Chemists, 
Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others, 








MArPiN 


AND 
\ 
LECTRO-SILVER 
E P LATE. 





EB B’S 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post FREE, 
OXFORD STREET (76, 77, and 78), WEST 
END; and MANSsION-HovUsE BUILDINGS, 
Povuttry, LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOwW-RooMS: THE 


ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG, 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag—Perfect as an 
empty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 
— SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing, without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, 
City. 
rMIDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 
4 in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powersare there exhibited in the most striking manner. 
For very young children the bath should be tepid. 
Sold in bags and boxes by Chomists and Druggists.— 
N.B. Particularly see that each packet bears our trade 
mark. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
“i relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the saJt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations.—-TIDMAN and SON, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 
i ies SEA SALT is not merely 
a healthful luxury, but has produced really 
wonderful effects in many cases of glandular swell- 
ings, rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, 
Beware of 











4. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
their signature— f 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 

which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

' after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[{November, 1874] 

IGESTION PROMOTED by 

PEPSINE, 


by the Medical Profession. 

Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 
in l-oz. bottles at 5s each, by all Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON aud SON, 124 South- 
ampton Row, W.C., London, 

See name on label. 

EL OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Female’s 

Friend.—So soon as the functions are dis- 
ordered, steps should be taken to rectify them. It is 
a hopeless delusion to leave the malady to its own 
course. A few appropriate doses of Holloway’s Pills 
at a proper period will pre vent many a serious illness, 
They arrest all morbid influences, and prevent disease 
from extending and affecting other parts of the system. 
Their primary action is upon the blood, stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bowels. Their secondary action is to 
strengthen the nervous centres. No drug can be at 
once more harmless, yet equally antagonistic to dis- 
orders affecting the female. The most perfect reliance 
may be placed upon their purifying, regulating, and 
removing virtues. They may, be safely taken by females 





at any age. 


of CRAMER'S 


&ce. Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 
imitations. 
[n consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, | 


and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing | 


Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 


yr 
TO INVESTORS, 


Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s an 
P EXALN ELON ad hen 
[| MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMRN 0.8 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British a, 1d 
| Stock and Share and Money Markets be, va 
| enumeration of Safe Investments paying trom 101004 
and ©CO., 


| per cent. 
PENNINGTON 3 ' 
Buildings, London, E.C. Royal Exchangs 
WY Dn 2 
DHCENTIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombad 
E Street and Charing Cross, London.—Estabjj 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, a 


ances effected in all parts of the world, 
| {| GEORGE WILLIAM 

~ - (JOHN J. BROOMFIELD = 

RB of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRarr 

ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal tow, 
j — Australia. Bills negotiated and col why 
| Money received on deposit. For term 

Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. * spply at the 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


JJAGLE INSURANCE COMPayy 


Established 1807. (For Lives Onty,) 
79 Pall Mall, London, : 
Premiums and Interest....... wereeccees 
Accumulated Funds ........ evenesccsesss 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1 500,000, 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's stateang 
| progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
| be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income, 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 
yAaTI OU - . toe 
A CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
i Provide against the losses that follow i 
a Policy Wainy 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
of the 

| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, ' 

PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000, 

Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing, 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


"NEW SYSTEM of LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Secretaries 


WIr 
NE 














TuHE POSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Chief Offices, 53 Bedford Square, London. 
Paid-up Capital, over £250,000. 
CENTRAL TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. Lord SANDHURST, G.C.B,, G.OSL 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland. 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 

M. H. CHAYTOR, Esq., Chairman of the National 
Discount Company and Alliance Bank. 

AUDITOR OF THE LIFE ASSURANCE Funp. 

FARR, Esq., M.D., Registrar-General's Office, 

Somerset House. 


THE POSITIVE PLAN 

Is to make the Insurance Clear, Secure, and as little 

burthensome to the Assured as possible— 
By avoiding all useless and unfair conditions. 
) By setting apart in Trust a sufficient portion of the 
| Premiums and other Assets in Government Securi- 
ties to meet claims as they fall due ; 
By accepting Moderate Premiums for a Limited Num- 
| ber of Years, or spreading the payments overs 

longer period, as may best suit the convenience of 

Assurants; 
allowing the Assured the use, according to his 
Necessities, of a large part of the Premiums; and 
making the Assurance Transferable, without 
| Trouble or Expense, through the medium of the 
| POSITIVE Note, which, like a Bank-note, passes 
| from hand to hand without Endorsement or other 


W. 


By 
By 


formality. 


STATEMENT of LIFE BUSINESS, 
as on 3lst December, 1574. 











Policies in | Amount Annual Life 
“eset | : Premium | Assurance 
| Fores. | Assured. | Thoomes. Fund. 
| a —_—— 
} £ £ 
| Gt. Britain, 1058; 463,374 20,722 34,122 
| India ..... e611) 408,434 19,378 21,155 
Canada ...... 234) 77,707 3,206 2,338 
nn ell 
Total ..coce 1,903 949,515 43,306 57,615 __ 


F. BARROW, Managing Director. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty von 


approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as t 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Hea 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mil 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adap 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 


the world. ee 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN'S 
| WORLD'S —* 
‘TJAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


{ Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, we. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
Felicia. BY M. Betham-Edwards, 


Aathor of “ ty,” &c. 3 vols. 


sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 


Coutins. 3 vols. Mrs , " 
. Lorrester 
Dolores of “ ae. &e. 3vols. , 


ually good novel. One of the best stories 
out for g long time. The plot is well con- 
w | and there is plenty of stirring incident and 


clever delineation of character.”—Post. 


John Dorrien. By Julia 


KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie," &. 3 vols. 
«We have read ‘ John Dorrien’ from beginning to 


end with great a iie-meane : 
The Lady Superior. By Eliza 


F. PowLarp, Author of “ Hope Deferred.” 3 vols. 
«A clever novel. It is a good and spirited story.""— 


Orenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil 
H 


ay, Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c, 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 
Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” 
&e. 3 vols. 

“ There is a great deal in “ The Italians” that is both 
fresh and clever.” —Z¥mes. 

HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 

a. ~~ Now ready, price 16s. 

No. IV. of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S DESCRIP- 

TIVE SOCIOLOGY. : 
FRICAN RACES. Compiled and 
abstracted by Professor D. DUNCAN, of Madras. 
WILLIAMS and Norears, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. i apes 

~~ Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
EV. C. BEARD.—The SOUL’S WAY 

\ toGOD, and other Sermons. Preached in Liver- 
pool by CHARLES BEARD, B.A., Author of “ Port _Boyal, 
or Contribution to the History ot Religious Literature 


in France.” 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. 
Just out, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, Illustrated. 

REWSTER’S (Sir DAVID) LIFE 

of Sir ISAAC NEWTON. A New Edition, 

revised by W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.S., of the Royal 


Observatory, Greenwich. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co, Pancras Lane, 


Ceagaite. 

















4to, gilt edges, price 2s 6d. 
| geno of all the DIFFERENT 
SIGNATURES. of NAPOLEON I. from the 
ear 1785, ending with his Signature at Longwood, 
Isle of St. Helena, 1816, with Letter-press description. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
1 WEDENBORG’S TRUECHRISTIAN 
RELIGION.—The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the above import- 
ant Work to Ministers of every Denomination giving 
their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mr. J. 
Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.; or if by Post, on receipt of Tenpence in 


Stamps. 
O STUDENTS of GERMAN 
LITERATURE, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &c. 
—FOR SALE, by Private Contract, a LIBRARY of 
about 800 Volumes, formed to illustrate Cultur- 
geschichte, Folk-Lore, Manners and Customs, Topo- 
graphy, Archeology, &c., chiefly the Rhineland. Many 
Volumes on Alsace, Frankfiirt, &c. Will be sold en 
bloc very cheap. MS. Catalogue and the Books can be 
Seen.—Address “ L. M.,"" 17 Duncan Terrace, Islington. 











SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 











Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
© A N D L E Ss. 
WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITES. The 


trouble, discomfort, und dangerous use of paper 
avoided. Sold everywhere in all sizes. Wholesale 
only of 

. C.&J. FIELD, Lambeth, London, Manufacturers 
oO the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX “ or “ CANDLE GUARD,” effec- 
tually preventing the guttering of Candles. Sold 
everywhere. Name and address of nearest Vendor 
0n application, 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 


NEW EDITION OF LORD RUSSELL’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Now ready, revised and enlarged, in 8vo, price 16s. 


RECOLLECTIONS & SUGGESTIONS, 1813-1878. 
By JOHN, EARL RUSSELL, KG. 
London: LONGMANS on co. 





This day is published, in one thick volume, 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


Designed as a Text-Book for Students and others. 


By T. P. TASWELL-LANGMEAD, B.C.L., 


Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Vinerian Scholar in the Univerity of Oxford, and Tancred Student in 
Common Law. 


This day is published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 


THE 


LAW RELATING TO PUBLIC WORSHIP; 


With special reference to Matters of Ritual and Ornamentation, and the Means of Securing the 
Due Observance thereof; and containing in extenso, with Notes and References, the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, 1874; the Church Discipline Act; the various Acts of Uniformity ; 
the Liturgies of 1549, 1552, and 1559, compared with the present Rubric; the Canons, the 
Articles, and the Injunctions, Advertisements, and other Original Documents of Legal Authority. 


By SEWARD BRICE, LL.D., of the Inner Templo, Barrister-at-Law. 
STEVENS and HAYNES, Law Publishers, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 





Just published, price One Shilling. 


ENGLISH FREE-TRADE AND FOREIGN 
PROTECTION. 
A Free-trade Problem in Connection with the Sugar Convention of 1864. 
By WALLWYN P. B. SHEPHEARD, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SON, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Manchester: GALT and CO., Corporation Street. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 


THE KEYS OF THE CREEDS. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





Published Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
5. RicnhaARD WAGNER AND HIS 


NIBLUNG.” By F. Hueffer. 

6. ONLY AN Eprsove: a Tale. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 
Author of ** The Blossoming of an Aloe,”’ &c. 
Dangertield, Author of “Grace Tolmar,” &c. 7. Ta&# MORAL ASPECT OF VIVISECTION. By Frances 

4. Trout Fisuine. By Archibald Banks. | Power Cobbe. 

8. THOMAS Love PEACOCK. By Robert Buchanan, Author of *‘ White Rose and Red,” &c. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


1. ALLOTMENT GARDENS. By Richard Jefferies. “Ring OF THE 


2. THE ReLigious ELEMENT IN CHAUCER. By the Rev. 


T. A. L. Leary, D.C.L. 
3. THe Foo. or THe FAmtLy: a Novel. By John 








GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 


“NATALINE PEBBLE 


MOUNTED IN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES, EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 
Price 15s 6d per Pair, forwarded on receipt of P.-0.0., payable at Holborn Viaduct. 
Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR, and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longeran incon- 


venience, but an ornament. 
Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
(Cory.] Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
you my best thanks. I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. I hope the use of these new pebbles, by those affected with 


impaired sight, will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 
J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 


Ss.” 


Sore MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


s (153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS 4¢¢ FLEET STREET. 








FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 





name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
eeany ote is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
é Te A. ag Street, Cavendish Square (late 
dwards Street, Portman S Trini 
on ao ae quare), and 18 Trinity 


ate ‘als ‘ 7 al 7” 7 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
diealarie e samirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
pared i 2 to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
weed -y E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
80 many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 








> 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
| Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. | 


THE 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. | 


No. CXXII., for APRIL, now ready. Price 6s. 

CONTENTS. 

GASPARD DE COLIGNY. 

THE HIGHER PANTHETSM. 

BJGRNSON AS A NOVELIST. 

LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. 

KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. 

ULTRAMONTANISM AND CIVIL ALLEGIANCE. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S RETIREMENT. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE IN A CASE OF DISPUTED 

AUTHORSHIP. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 






2 pNagyasyr 


In a few days, crown 8v0, price 6s, gilt edges, with 
Coloured Frontispiece. 

The FERN PARADISE; or, a Plea for 

the Culture of Ferns, By Francis GEORGE HEATH, 

Honorary Secretary of the Parks Preservation 








Society, Author of “The English Peasantry,” | 


“The Romance of Peasant Life,” &c. 
Mr. BALDWIN BROWN'S NEW WORK. 


The BATTLE and BURDEN of LIFE. | 


By J. Baupwin Brown, B.A., Author of “The 
Higher Life," “The Home Life,” ‘The Soul's 
Exodus,” &c. Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


SECOND EDITION of Dr. BUSHNELL'S NEW 
7ORK. 
FORGIVENESS and LAW: Grounded 


in Principles Interpreted by Human Analogies. 
By Horace BUSHNELL, D.D., Author of “ Nature 


and the Supernatural,” “ The Vicarious Sacrifice,” | 


&e. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“The subtlest and ablest defence of Christian 
dogma, on the basis of human analogy, since the pro- 
duction of ‘ Butler's Analogy.’ "—John Bull. 


FOURTH EDITION, a 8yo, 7s 6d, with 20 Illus- 
trations. 
The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 


y J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of M‘Gill University, Mon- 
treal, Author of “ Archaia,” “Arcadian Geology,” 


&e. 
“A very able and interesting sketch of geological 
science. —Spectator. 


This day, in demy 8vo, price 8s 6d, cloth. 

On the HISTORY of EVANGELICAL 
CHRISTIANITY. By SAMUEL ROWLES PATTISON, 
Author of “The Rise and Progress of Religious 
Life in England,” “ New Facts and Old Records,” &c. 


Dr. OSWALD DYKES on the PRIMITIVE CHURCH: 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
From JERUSALEM to ANTIOCH: 
Sketches of Primitive Church Life. By the Rev. 
J.OsWALD Dykes, D.D., Author of * The Beatitudes 

of the Kingdom,” &c. 

“ A treatise on the Acts of the Apostles, from the 
Ascension of the Lord to the Foundation of the Church 
in Antioch, preparatory to the missionary work among 
the Gentiles—at once philosophical in its scope, critical 
in its method, popular in its style, and evangelical in 
its spirit.”"—Zev. W. Arnot, in the * Family Treasury.” 

Now ready, a New Edition, crown 8vo, $s 6d, cloth. 
REGENERATION. By the late Rev. 

WittiAM ANDERSON, LL.D., Glasgow. With a 


Portrait of the Author, and an Introductory Sketch 
by the Rev. JoHN Ker, D.D., Glasgow. 


Professor VAN OOSTERZEE'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, in demy 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


The IMAGE of CHRIST as PRE--ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR} —— 


SENTED in SCRIPTURE: an Inquiry concerning 





| 


the Person and Work of the Redeemer. By Rev. | 


J.J. VAN OOSTERZEE, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Utrecht. Translated by the 
Rey. MAuRICE J. EVANS, B.A. 
From the LITERARY CHURCHMAN, March 13, 1875. 
“It is marked by a width of treatment, a marked 
reverence of tone, and a uniform orthodoxy of state- 
ment, which render the work in our judgment of the 
highest practical value. We feel bound to express em- 
phatically our entire agreement with the views ex- 
pressed in the present volume, and our cordial appre- 
ciation of the good work done in it. The ground-plan 
of the book is a wide and bold one. Commencing with 
the consideration of ‘the Son of God before his Incar- 
nation,’ the author treats in succession His relation to 
the Divine Nature, to the creation, to hamanity in 
general, and specially to the people of Israel, into whose 
midst he was one day to be born...... Then, in Part II. 
he passes on to ‘ Christ in the Flesb,’ (a) the voluntary 
Incarnation, (b) the Earthly Appearing, (c) the deep 
Humiliation, (d) the Beginning of the Exaltation...... 
Part III. passes onward to ‘the God-man in glory, 
and undoubtedly these final chapters form a suitable 
and noble close to a valuable work. The spirit of faith 
and of reverence rests upon its pages in no common 
degree. It is a worthy accomplishment of a very diffi- 


In 20 volumes, crown 8vv, bound in cloth, or half- 


cult task. A word of praise is due to the translator, 


who has done his work excellently well.” 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 840, price 2Is. 


CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS: a Text- 
Book for Academical Instruction and Private 
Study. Forming the New Volume of * The New 
Theological and Philosophical Library.” 

BISHOP ELLICOTT says :— 
“Oosterzee’s large work is of great importance, es- 
pecially at the present time. Modern difficulties are 
fully confronted, and the connection and development 
of Christian doctrine clearly and candidly set forth. 

The reader will not fail to derive much from the eare 

and clearness with which questions, whether of con- 

troversy or speculation, are discussed by this learned 
and suggestive writer.” 


London : 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


[April 10, 1875, 


i. 
— 


THE SPECTATOR. 
WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITIoy, 
This day is published, with Engravings, 36 49, 
1 HANDY BOOK OF BEES. 


CHEAP EDITION, complete in One Volume. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THER 


| MIDDLEMARCH. PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT, 


- i itle. E it HJ f By A. PETTIGREW. 
“4 
| With Vignette Title, Engraved by C. H. Jeens from a “A practical treatise the prottehis 


Design by Birket ore apiculture, by an author thoroughly familiar wine’ or 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 64; cloth, gilt edges, 8s 6d. | theme. He writes largely for working-men, capi 


cally urging on them the advantages, b 
| Il. and in habits, which the keeping ot 4 oa 
and the unpretentious, clear style, 
treatment of the subject, make the little volu 
- ; “J é M3 & Saf 
guide to a very interesting and self-rew. ‘ 
| LEGEND OF JUBAL, | £32 '02 sory intorosting arding recrey. 
| AND OTHER POEMS. he ba ge eee to all who wish to 
ae a knowledge of this useful art amongst thei 
| Feap. 8vo, 6s. and friends.”—Land and Water. 7 ir neighbours 


mT. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. 


Crown 8vo, /s 6d. 


Poc! 
es wil] = 


| SECOND EDITION. and exhaustivg 
THE 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons 
Edinburgh and London. F 


This day is published, in crown Syo, with Mapa, I, 


INCIDENTS IN THE CHINA 
OF 1860. “— 


Compiled from the Private Journals 
The late GENERAL SIR HOPE GRANT GCR 
By HENRY KNOLLYS, “" 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


Each complete in One Volume, : : 
peg hope a oe 2 Author of “ Sean tain oe and Editor of 
‘HE } N FLOSS. Price 3s 6d. ~ sg el * Pas ne te Ray i. ee 
the te ghee Sir Hope Grant . Incidents in the Sepoy War." 
SILAS MARNER. Price 2s 6d. Lately published. By the Same. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Price 3s. INCIDENTS IN THE SEPOY war 
OF 1857-8. 
Compiled from the Private Journals of 
GENERAL SIR HOPE GRANT, GCB. 
Crown 8vo, with Map snd Plans, 12s, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
THE BAIRD LECTURE FOR 1875. |__——— PA burgh and London. 
eee eeneesmel At all the Libraries. 
THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND 
HIS BROTHER. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford.” 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine, 
3 vols. post 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 

“At least a quarter of a century must have passed 
since Mrs. Oliphant first charmed us with her first 
Convenor of the General Assembly's Endowment | novel. Her hand, however, has not lost its cunning, 

Committee. and the story before us is in every respect worthy of 
eee —_——— the author of ‘ Margaret Maitland * and the ‘Chronicles 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, of Carlingford.’ It is a beautiful tale, told with sin- 
Edinburgh and London. gee = and vivacity, and marked by many of 
those discriminating touches whic istingui 
oe abseil Wie tatednn se disc g touches which distinguish the 


work of the true artist from that of the ordinary 
THE BAIRD LECTURES FOR 1873 & 1874. | novel-maker...... Breezy and wholesome throughout; 
1, The INSPIRATION of the HOLY 


it is full of life, and full therefore of the interest which 
all genuine life calls forth.”—Spectator. 

SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. Ronert JAMIESON, 

D.D., St. Paul's, Glasgow. Price 7s 6d. 


“ The author has renewed ber youth, and we almost 
2, The MYSTERIES of CHRISTIANITY. 


feel as if we have recovered our own as we follow the 
fortunes of the two sons of Richard Roas...... We shalt 

By the Rev. T. J. Crawrorp, D.D., Professor of 

Divinity in the Uniyersity of Edinburgh. Price 





This day is published, price 6s, 


‘ENDOWED TERRITORIAL 
| WORK. 


| ITS SUPREME IMPORTANCE TO THE CHURCH 
AND THE COUNTRY. 
BEING THE BAIRD LECTURE FOR 1875. 
By the Rev. WM. SMITH, D.D., 
Minister of North Leith; 











more of a story that is deeply interesting, and which 
is not improbable."—Srandard. 
«One of the best written and most enjoyable novels 


not mar the pleasure of our readers by telling them 
7s €d. ae . pe 
that has been published for some time.”"—Svotsman. 





BLACKWOOD'S WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


“This day is published, price 33 6d. 
ENGLISH READERS. ADITUS FACILIORES: 


Edited by the Rey. W. LUCUS COLLINS, M.A. AN EASY LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK, WITH 
COMPLETE VOCABULARY. 
By A. W. POTTS, M.A., 
Head Master of Fettes College, Edinburgh, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
and the 
Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., 
= : : Head Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edin- 
HOMER: the ODYSSEY. By the Editor. burgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and Downing 
HERODOTUS. By George C. Swayne, M.A. Colleges, Cambridge. 
XENOPHON. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. heh ORES AE 
EURIPIDES. By W. B. Donne. 17 wr KW say 
ARISTOPHANES. By the Editor. WR eee 
PLATO. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. sre _— sean 
LUCIAN. By the Editor. 
JESCHYLUS. By Regine 
SOPHOCLES. By Clifton W. 
HESIOD and THEOGNIS. 2B 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By 
VIRGIL. By the Editor. 
HORACE, By Theodore Martin. London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
JUVENAL. yard Walford, M.A. = = oe = a 
PLAUTUS and TERENCE. By the Editor. MYHE QUARTERLY REV IEW, 
The COMMENTARIES of CESAR. By Anthony No, 276, will be published on SATURDAY, 
April 17th. 


bound in 10 volumes, with vellum or leather 
back, price £2 10s the set. 

Each Volume may be had separately, price 2s 6d, 
in cloth, or 2 vols. bound in one, price 5s, 
arranged as follows :— 

HOMER: the ILIAD. By the Editor. 








ald S. Copleston, B.A. TNUE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 

lins. M.A 288. will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot 
be received by the Publishers later than MONDAY 
NEXT. 












y. J. Davis, M.A. 
Lord Neaves. 











TACITUS, CONTENTS. 
CICERO. By the Editor. 1. MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES. 


| 
By W. B. Donne. | 
| 


PLINY'S LETTERS. By the Rev. Alfred Church, | 2° INpIAN MISSIONS. 
M.A, and the Rev, W. J. Brodribb, M.A. | 3. LORD SHELBURNE, FIRST MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE- 


thly the value of | 4. NATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
5 





Dr. NEWMAN, CARDINAL MANNING, AND MONSIGNOR 
CAPEL. 

6. Last JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 

7. THE STATUE OF MEMNON. 

8. THE TRANSITION FROM MEDIEVAL TO MODERN 

POLITICS. 
9. ENGLAND AND RvsstA IN THE EAST. 
JOHN Murray, Albemar'e Street. 


“It is difficult to estimate tco bi 
such a series as this in giving ‘English readers’ an | * 
insight, exact as far as it goes. into those olden times | 
which are so remote, and yet to many of us so close.” | 
—Salurday Review. 





| 
_—__—_ } 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. | 
| 








Now ready, price One Shilling. Will be ready early next week. : 
N the FOUNDATION, IPPHE JOURNAL of PSYC HOLO- 
NECTION with the INDIA MUSEUM and | GICAL MEDICINE. New Series Edited by 
LIBRARY, of an INDIAN INSTITUTE. By J. | LYTTLETON S. Forbrs WINSLOW, M.B,, M.R.C P.,D.C.Ly 
Forbes WATSON, M.A., M.D., LLD., &c., &e. | Oxon. 
W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. | Londoa: SstrH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Wa‘erloo Place. 
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DALDY, ISBISTER, AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


CLIMATE and TIME in their GEOLOGICAL 


RELATIONS: & Theory of Secular ee of the Earth's Climate. By 
; CROLL, of H.M.’s Geological Survey. With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 
Jamzs CROLL, 0 P [Vert week. 


pESSY WELLS. By Mrs. 


Author of “ East Lynne,” &e. Small 8vo. 


SHAKESPEARE DIVERSIONS. By Francis 


Jacox, Author of “Cues from All Quarters,” &c. Demy Cyo. (Next week. 


ETYMOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Henry Woon, 
[Jmmediately. 


By C. 


BLA 


of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS and their WORKS. 


For the Use of Schools and Students. By SARAH TYTLER. Uniform with the 
Author's “Old Masters " and “ Modern Painters.” Crown S8vo, 4s 6d. 


REUBEN and other POEMS. 


Lge1GHTON. Small 8yo, 5s. 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS. By C. A. Sarmre- 


Bsvve, of the French Academy. Collected and Translated from the “ Causeries 
de Landi.” Witha Biographical and Critical Introduction. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By Roserr 








NEW WORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 288, APRIL, 


1875. 8vo, price 6s. [On Saturday next. 
CONTENTS. 

NEW SERIES OF WELLINGTON'S DesPpATCHES. 

THe GRoLoGy or INDIA. 

MALOUVET'S MEMOIRS.—STATE OF FRANCE. 

. MODERN ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ASSAILANTS. 

REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM MACREADY. 

ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 

SUPBRNATURAL RELIGION. 

KINGLAKE'S BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 

PAPAL Rome AND CATHOLIC REFORM, 


The Srconp Epirion of FRASER’S MAGAZINE 


for APRIL, 1875. Medium 8yvo, with Six Illustrations, 28 6d. 


om 


© BN HP rm oo 


oxre. Edited, with an Introduction, by Joun Stuart Buackte, Professor |The LIFE of ADMIRAL CODRINGTON, with 


Selections from his Correspondence. Abridged from the larger Work, and 
Edited by his Daughter, Lady Bourcuigr, Portrait, Maps, &c, Crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS, 1813- 


1873. By Joun, Earl Russgvt, K.G. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
8vo, price 16s. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS 
GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late C. C. F.Grevinie. Edited 
by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. The Fourth Edition, with some additional Notes. 
3 vols. 8y¥o, 36s. 


«A very pleasant and interesting book. The translation is careful and intelli- ORDER and PROGRESS : Parr I. Thoughts 


gent." —Saturday Review. 

# An excellent introductory chapter."— Westminster Review. 

«Jn his selection of the ‘Portraits, the translator has shown great judgment, 
as he has exhibited remarkable skill and elegance in his translation. It is to be | 


on Government; Part IT., Studies of Political Crises. By FREDERIC HARKISON, 
M.A., of Lincoln's Inn. S8yvo, 14s. 


trusted that they will be read widely and pondered attentively, as a monument of DOWN the ROA D . or Reminiscences of a 


what a critic may attempt and what functions criticism may discharge.”— World. 


7 rT ‘ » a! . 
LADY HETTY: a Story of Scottish and 
Australian Life. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“One of the most genial stories we have lately met with. Humour and wit are 
blended with the author's shrewd observations, and there is not a lay figure in the 
story.” —Athenxum. 

“‘Lady Hetty’ is a prose poem. It is an idyll of Scottish life in two hemispheres, 


Gentleman Coachman. By C. T. S. Birch RYNARDSON. With Twelve 
Chromolithographs from Original Paintings by H. Alken. Medium 8yo, 21s. 4 


THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION: Nature; 


the Utility of Religion; Theism. By Joun Stuart MILL. Second Edition. 
8vo, price 10s 6d. 


enriched and deepened by tragic and comic touches, and having throughout the DISSERTATIONS and DISC USSIONS, Poli- 


merit of strict fidelity to nature. Humour in all its phases, grim and gay, is the 
dominant feature."—Glasgow Herald. 

“His descriptions of the on-goings in a remote Scotch parish are masterly.”"— 
British Quarterly Review. 


ASHES to ASHES: a Cremation Prelude. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWErIsS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“It isa subject which touches the most delicate and sacred feelings." —Saturday ii 
en ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. 


“Mr. Haweis describes abuses which we all know and all submit to, and if his 
book should succeed in putting down what may be called the tyranny of under- 
takers, it will so far do undoubted good.”—G/obe. 

“Mr, Haweis'’s very powerful little volume, ‘Ashes to Ashes.’ "—Zcho, 

“The arguments are ably summed up.” — Westminster Review. 


The MANOR HOUSE, and other Poems. By 
ApA CAMBRIDGE. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


“A true poet, with a matured and conscious strength of style, a rich imaginative 
faculty, and no smal! share of that power of idealism which is above imagination 
48 soul is above matter. Almost every line she has penned throbs with genuine 
human passion, or is instinct with deep pathos or strong thought."—Scotsman. 


“Some of the shorter pieces are almost perfect." —British Quarterly Review. 


THIRD EDITION, 
SOCIAL PRESSURE. By the late Sir Arruur 
HELPS. Post 8vo, 12s. 
“There are no books more useful than Sir A. Helps’s,and for the moment none 


souseful as ‘Social Pressure.’ "—T7homas Hughes, in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
“This most suggestive book."—Athenwum. 
“A book which abounds in new points of view...... as full of thought and as 


charming as any Sir Arthur Helps has produced.”—/all Mall Gazette. 


The GREAT ARMY: Sketches of Life and| 





eee in a Thames-side District. By the RivER-sivE VISITOR. 2 vols, post The 300K of the AXE. 


8y¥0, 16s. 


: “There is not a single sketch in this book that is not worthy of individual atten- 
Uon......Charles Dickens never wrote anything more touching than the account of | 


The 


FASTING 


AIDS to CLASSICAL STUDY. 


FIRST EASY 


tical, Philosophical, and Historical. By Joun Stuart MILL, VoL. IV., com- 
pleting the Work. 8vo. [Un May. 


PRINCIPLES of ECONOMIC PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Henry Dunning Macieop, M.A., Trin. Coll, Cam. Second 
Edition. Vol. IL, Part 1. (completing Pure Economics). 8v0, price 12s, 


By Mark 


PATTISON, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 8vo, price 18s. 


COMMUNION, how Binding in 


England by the Canons. By the Rey. H. T. Kinepon, M.A. Second Edition, 


8vo, price 10s 6d. 


An EXAMINATION into the DOCTRINE of 


CONFESSION, as Taught and Maintained by the Pseudo-Catholic or Medieval- 
istic School. By the Rey. W. E. Jer, B.D., Author of “Quousque,.” 8yo, 78 6d. 


The FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. By 


T. W. ALuies, M.A. Oxon. Part IIL, 8vo, 12s. 
*,* This volume deals specially with the intellectual conflict between he 
Christian Church and its opponents from CLAUDIUS to CONSTANTINE. 


By Dawson 


W. TurNeER, D.C.L., assisted by many Eminent Scholars. Second Series, 
edited by J. Paice, M.A. 12mo, 3s 6d; Key, 5s. 


GREEK READING-BOOK. 


By the Rev. EpMUND FOWLE. 12mo, 5s. 


By G. P. R. Putman, 


Author of “The Vade-mecum of Fly-fishing,” &c. Fourth Edition, greatly 
Enlarged; with Map and numerous Illustrations, Medium 8yo, 42s. 


Captain Rust’s amazement and emotion under kindness.’"—Morning Post. | oon a ° *y° 
The ORBS AROUND US;; a Series of Familiar 


“Touching glimpses of the lights and shades of life among the very poorest 
Classes of London.”"—Graphic. . | 
_ ‘They bear the stamp of truth, and are related with a sympathy which is touch- | 
ing in its simplicity and fervour." —Daily News. 


4 r a] ’ T { 
WILKES, SHERIDAN, and FOX; the 
Opposition under George III. By W. F. Ran, Author of “ Westward by 
Rail,” &c. Demy 8yo, 13s. | 
“This very readable volume.” —Times. 
“A very entertaining as well as instructive volume, which will be found more 
readable than most novels of the day."—Saturday Review. | 
“ y, 
‘ - ell and clearly written, and full of interest.”—Blackwood's Magazine. 
Anu interesting, a truthful, and a wholesome book.”—Atheneum. 


“A masterly sketch of a transition-time i i iti i 
ys -time in English politics, when popular rights | 
Were anew declared and secured.” —British Quarterly Review. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. | 


‘SHAKESPEARE'S 


Essays. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition; Chart and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


‘CONSUMPTION and TUBERCULOSIS; its 


Proximate Cause and Specific Treatment by the ~ ey i? upon the 
Principles of Steechislogical Medicine. By J. F. CHURCHILL, M.D. 8yo, 21s. 


TWELFTH - NIGHT, 


TIMON of ATHENS. and CYMBELINE. Edited, with Notes and other Aids, by 
the Key. J. Hunter, M.A. 1i2mo, Is each Play. 


The PHILOSOPHY of MODERN HUMBUG. 


8vo, price 7s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


AND PLANS OF 


THE 


GENERAL FURNISHING TRONMONGER, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST Pajp 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, 


30 LARGE SHOW- -ROOMS, 


At 39 Oxford Street 1, 1a, 2, 8, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 

duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 


Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to | 
Sterling Silver that can be used as such, as by no pos- | 


sible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small, useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows:— 
Fiddle | 
or Old |Bead or' | King’s 





















| F 
lo 
Patterns. Silver. a. jor Shell. 
| £s8.da/ £8, da) £ 8s. d. 
12 Table Forks.....scorreeee) 110 .} 2 1.) 2 5 
12 Table Spoons s...ssese--e| 110 2} 2 1 .|2 5 
12 Dessert Forks.. i. se 2S ae 
12 Dessert Spoons me 2 ote OU oe 
12 Tea Spoons ..........000000++ oe oh eo oF ee 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls.. Ze ee 
2 Sauce Ladles .,........ ee eee 
1 Gravy Spoon ....... galt tee tas 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...) . 3 .| . 4 a 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl . | ‘ef. 2  o 
i Pair of Sugar Tongs......) . 2 6.3 6.4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers -18 6 1 8 1 46 
1 Butter Knife es ee ee. fe 
1 Soup Ladle ... ee 9 oan of «ee 
1 Sugar Sifter..........0000« 3 a. oe 
ee £8 19-3 1119 6:13 0 6 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the-above, and a relative 
number of knives, &., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks ...........+ 23s per doz. 
Dessert d0., 178 ....secceeseseeees Tea Spoons, 12s. 
EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro- 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £25. 
ISH COVERS, Electro-Silver, from £9 the Set of 
Four to £26. 
Cen DISHES, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s to 
£18 18s the Set of Four. 
Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 lis. 


ee from 14s to £5 10s. 
RUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 


Electro-Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and Car- 
yers. All kinds of replating done bythe patent process 

ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public. 
Gas Furnace Baths, from £6 15s to £2210s. Portable 
Showers, 8s 6d. Pillar Showers, £3 10s to £6 8s. Nur- 
sery, 25s to 40s. Sponging, 7s 3d to 38s. Hip, 15s to 38s. 
A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, 
from 13s to 48s the Set of Three. 


AMPS of all Sorts and Patterns.—The 


collection of French Moderateur Lamps defies 





EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 
‘ and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom. 
—Upwards of 150 different Patterns always fixed 
for inspection. These are, even in the lowest 
prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best manufac- 
ture. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 11s 6d each. ; 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &c., 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 15s 6d each. 

Children’s Cots, from 18s 6d to £15 15s. 

Ornamented Ironand Brass Bedsteads, from 20s to£35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c: 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with hest. 
Hair Mattress, 75s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, price 578 6d; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £4 4s. This will also form a useful Couch. 


Boe Presses, MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM S. 















competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £9 Each Lamp | 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their pro- | 
per action WILLIAM S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 2s 10d per gallon. | 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each ; Chimneys, 6d | 
each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


UXOLEUM.—This oil is for burning 

in the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar 

construction. It is a safe oil, free from the objections 

which apply to the Pefro/eums, and is capable of pro- 

ducing a very brilliant light at a moderate cost of Is 2d 
per half-gallon tin. 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL. 
All that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to Offices, Passages, and 
Dwelling-rooms, from 12s to £22. Brackets from 1s 9d, 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES. 
Clocks, from 7s 6d to £45. Candelabra, per pair, 
from 13s 6d to £16 10s. Bronzes, from 4s 6d to £16 16s. 
ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety. Block-tin dish- 
covers, 16s 9d the set of six. Elegant modern patterns, 
47s 6d to 82s the set. Britannia metal, with or without 
silver-plated handles, £3 15s 6d to £6 16s the set of five. | 
Electro-plated, £9 to £24 the set offour. Block-tin hot- | 
water dishes, with wells for gravy, 17s to 30s. Britannia | 
metal, 25s to.80s. Electro-plated on Britannia metal, | 
full size, £5 5s. Ditto on nickel, full size, £9. 








BURTO>) 
, eR Vidth—| 3ft. |4f.-Gin| 5ft. 
£8.d.£38.d |f£s. d. 
Best Straw Pail'asses .......seccersesee 28 .).W.1. 8. 
Best French Alva Mattresses ......). 13 6. 18 6 1 06 
Coloured Wool ditto ........ “1.1768 6.|1 9. 
Best Brown Wool ditto.. ol 3 .j113 6117. 
Good White Wool ditto jl IL 6.2 662126 
Extra Super ditto ........... [210 .|3 13.4 1. 
Superior Horsehair d 2 263 3./3 9. 
Extra Super ditto . - (3 1.)412./5 4. 
German Spring Hair Stuffing... 210.3 8 .|/8 14 
Extra Super ditto 35.4 76415 
French Mattress foruse over spring}! 15 . 2 11 .|2 17 
Extra Super ditto, ditto .........00006 2 8631264 . 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib............ SF 2a 
Best Grey Goose, at 23 6d per Ib.../3 1265 10.6 6. 
Do. Best White do., at 3s6dperlb.\415.7 3.5 2. 


Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 63 to 


29s 6d; Down Pillows, from 11s 6d to 18s. Blankets, 
Counterpanes, aud Sheets in every variety. 
OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 


In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has, in addition to his other 


Stock :— 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS ......... wide 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 


Good Maple or Oak 15s 6d 203 6d 24s Od 
Best Polished Pine 283 6d 32s Od 36s Od 





263 0d 35s 0d 






SS SEAR _ 
Best do., Square d 63s 0d 70s Od 87s 6d 
DRAWERS 3 3ft.Gin, 4ft. 


37s Od 553 0d 
728 6d 95s 0d 
953 Od 130s 0d 
3ft. Gin. 4ft. 


Good Maple or Oak 
Best Polished Pine.. 
Best Mahogany ..... 
DRESSING-TABLES.—wid 
Maple or Oak, 


Good 

with Drawers  .....e.s0.06 17s 0d 2is 6d 25s Od 
Best Polished Pine, ditto... 253 6d 293 0d 333 Od 
Best Mahogany, ditto ...... 453 0d 473 6d 55s Od 


WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Trays, and 
Hanging Space...... wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak....... 105s 0d 115s 0d 127s 6d 
Best Polished Pine ...... 175s 0d 190s 0d 200s 0d 
Best Mahogany ..........+ 2303 Od 255s Od 290s Od | 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. | 
INING - ROOM = FURNITURE.— 
bi Mahogany ciairs, 
covered in leather, 
stuffed horsehair . . 








32s Od 35s 0d 42s 0c 


Mahogany Couches . . 1053 0d 1453 Od 2103 Od 
Mahogany Dining-tables, 
telescope action, size 
SIE. Dy 4 £6. ..ccccccccccceccee 135s 0d 1553 Od 190s 0d | 
wide—4 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 6ft. | 


£9 0s £10 03 £11 10s 


Mahogany Sideboards ., 
£10 53 £15 153 £23 Os! 
| 


With plate-glass backs... 
Easy Chairs, hors air 
SII cate cccccivnipivatstinns 378 6d, 563, 65s, to 180s. | 


bbe AWING-ROOM FURNITURE.— | 


' 
Couches, Settees, 





Ottomans, Easy and Fancy | 


| Chairs: Centre Tables, Work Tables, Occasional | 


| Tables, Card Tables: Chiffonniers, and Cabiuets; Da- | 


venports and Wha ~~ Music Cabiuets, and Stools. 
The above in Walnut, Black and Gold, and Fancy 
Woods. Gilt Console ‘Tables and Pier Glasses. 









i] ITCHEN REQUI 


ew "LERY, warranted.—The most varied 


assortment ‘of TABLE CUTL 
all warranted, is on sale at wale aH tn the w 

















8S. BURTON'S 
The Blades are all of the on oe os 
finest Steel. —| 
8. ls Tact 

34-inch ivory handles ...... per doz,| he et a¢ 
3h ditto balance ditto ........c.cc.cece 19 ./ 14 89 
38 ditto, ditto ............ | 27 | a ° 8 9 
4 ditto tine ivory ditto 135 . 28 * 76 
4 ditto extra large ditto .. veo! 37. 1 98 || z 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto ...| 42 138 laa g 
Ditto, with silver ferrules .,... 2 .| 36 ‘| 6 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades 52 40 *| 18 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles | ‘| 76 





TES incl 
uy 
BRUSHES and TURNERY) and Ming 
Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS 
arranged in Four Sets, —_ complete in itself, 
1 2 | 
ii : 68 Se a ale «ale fg 
itchen Utensils.../75 2.27 11 ll 14 
Brushes and Tur-) ‘| 4426 
nery coves 0 1 17 16 10 8 19 11) 3.19 g 








Total per set... 100 11 3/45 8 3/20 14 3 822 
4 ENDERS, STOVE KITCHEN. 
RANGES, FIRE- IRONS, & CHEM 








Black Register Stoves .........0000« from 93s 

Bright do., ormolu ornaments ...... from 23 sea 
Bronzed Fenders ..........0. -from 33 94 to £10 93 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ...from £2 10s to £2) lig 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) +.from 43 64 to £6 103 
Chimney-Pieces.............+ sveeeseeeefPOM £1 103 to £100 





OAL SCOOPS. — The prices vary 
from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black open 

Scoops from 28 4d; do., zinc-lined, from 5s 3a; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 63s; do., with Hand. 
from $s 6d; do., w “ith fancy ornamentation, from lis; 
highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 1508. There is 
also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s, 


OAL ECONOMISER. — This Grate, 
in its construction, is the reverse of an ord 
nary Register Stove; all the heating surface stands 
out promineatly in the room. ‘The canopy forms a 
hot-air chamber; the coid air, introduced at the 
plinths, passes up the sides and back through a series 
of gills, and, having become heated, proceeds through 
a perforation at the top of the canopy. Facility is 
afforded for the access of external air when desired, 
The back of the Grate is so constructed as to con- 
sume the smoke arising from the fire, and tho body ia 
arranged to admit of slow and yet perfect combustion, 
For the smoke thatis mule an outlet is provided ata 
nozzle, which is the only part of the Grate that re- 
quires to be fixed. 
The STOVE is in operation in TWO of the SHOW- 
ROOMS. 
pal ER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
exicnt, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 
Set of Three 






from 26s to 10 guineas. 





ee aes from 10s to 4 guineas, 
Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets equally low. 
of LONDON - MAKE 


iy A URNS 
ONLY.—The lars ‘gest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS s and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale, from 34s 


to £6 15s. 

k EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 
“W  ICE-HOUSES, from £3 10s to £10 15s. 
Patent Ventilating, with water cistern and filter, 

from £6 5s; a large Cabinet do., £14 10s to £17 58; 

Ice Pails or Pots, 8s 6d to 30s; do., Moulds, 8s to 148; 

do., Making Machines, £2 10s to £4. 

ARDEN NECESSARIES, consisting 
of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLO WER-STANDS, 

WIKE WORK, &c. 
Garden Syringes 
Gardeu Engines 








Garden Water-Barro 0d to 387s. 
Garden Rollers......... Od to 86s. 
Garden Chairs . 3 Od to 32s. 
Garden Seats...,... Od to 100s. 


Garden Tools and W atering-pots. 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s to 120s. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 
TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


DAILY :— {eam — >. 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY. ‘a FRID/ Y rans Peihems, Hammersmith. 
(Borough. 
UBrixton. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


Hollows ay. 
Islington. 


Herne Hill. | 


Haverstock Hill. 
Highbury. | 


Camberwell. 


Clapham. Kennington. 


Kensington. 
Kentish Town. 


Lambeth. 
Peckham, 


Pimlico. 


| Kilburn. ’ 
Shepherd's Bush. 


Notting Hill. 


| Tulse Hill. 


Wandsworth. 
Walworth. | 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY:—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


delivery at a small fixed rate. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake 


—<—<<$—————— 


—$—<—————— 








Lonvon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, « at 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 


and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. ] Wellington Street, Straud, aforesaid, Saturday, April 10, 1875. 
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